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LIBRARIANS’ ENDORSE 


PUTNAMS 


"The promptness with which we have been able to get books to our 
public, especially those requested for purchase, is entirely due to the 


good service which you have been giving us." 
"Your service has made it possible for us to have on the shelvesmnay 


of the new books before our clients have read about them in the Saturday 
Review! I should feel helpless if I could not depend on 'Putnams’'" 


A New Department For Estimating 
Sead In Your Lists 


ALL BOOKS OF ALL PUBLISHERS 


Inquire about our simple order system 


Library Department , utnams 


Jdast West of 5th Avenue 


* Names upon request 


G. E. STECHERT & CO., (ALFRED HAFNER) 


Importers and Dealers in BOOKS and PERIODICALS 


31-33 East roth Street, New York 


ARNETT, Dr. L. D. (Librarian of W. Va. U.) Elements of Library Methods, 225 pages, 1926, 
cloth 

HITCHLER, Theresa. (Superintendent of Cataloging in the Brooklyn Public Library.) Cata- 
loging for Small Libraries, 3rd revised edition. 330 pages. 1926. This edition contains a 
revised and enlarged chapter on Directions for Alphabetizing, with numerous examples 
illustrating each point 

COPINGER, A. Supplement to Hain’s Repertorium Bibliographicum including Konrad 
Burger, Printers and Publishers of the 15th Century with lists of their works, 1805 to 1902, 
bound in 3 vols. buckram 


FEDERN, R. Repertoire bibliographique de la littérature frangaise (Authors’ Alphabet only) 
1913, cloth 


THIEME, H. P. Guide bibliographique de la Littérature francaise de 1880 a 1006, bound.. 


If you have not received our Catalogue D, please ask for it. It contains a list of Reprints 
of Rare Books, List of Language Books, Grammars, General and Scientific Dictionaries. 
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You Will Enjoy | 


the Theatre More— 


— if you read about the 
fine points of all the 
plays you see! 


of entertainment—the more you know about its fine points the more 
you enjoy it. That is why the readers of Theatre Arts Monthly find 
something to give them keen pleasure in nearly every play. 

It may be in the stage settings that they find a new and enlivened 
interest, or in the costumes, or in a bit of notable acting technique, 
the art of a special director, a new stage lighting effect, the construction 
of the playhouse itself, or the skill of the playwright in using a new 
form—because in the pages of Theatre Arts they have read articles and 
seen pictures concerning all of these elements which go to make up the 
theatre. They are socakin advance of all important events. Raquel Meller 
was in these pages two years before her American debut—the Moscow 
Art Theatre four years before. 

Theatre Arts Monthly is the only magazine in the world today devoted 
chiefly to explaining just how all of the arts unite in the theatre to serve 
the one great end of creating human enjoyment, illusion and interest. 

Then—for those not in the great theatrical centers, Theatre Arts is their 
link with the stage —keeping alive the greatest traditions of the past — 
forecasting developments—criticising current plays—encouraging the Little 
Theatres in three hundred cities—reviewing the literature of the stage— 
and casting over all, with its fine illustrations, the glamour that is the 
Theatre. A record and a prophecy! 

Theatre Arts has devoted subscribers in every part of the world—even 
in Japan and China. So far as we can learn, hardly any magazine in the 
country has so many of its subscribers renew their subscriptions regularly 
from year to year. We can ask for no better endorsement. 


THEATRE ARTS 
MONTHLY 


Theatre Arts Monthly, 119 West s7th St. N. Y. C, 


qf 'ct all, the theatre is like golf, bridge, football or any other form 


If you have never read Theatre Arts Monthly, send for a 
free sample copy today, using this coupon. You will discover Name........... 
why its small subscription price of four dollars a year is Address 


the best theatre investment anyone can make. Ci 
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INTERLAKEN 


ART BUCKRAM 


A Cloth Made Especially for LIBRARY and LAW BOOK Binding 


Art Buckram is a Very ‘Heavy and Strong Cloth, Insuring Durability 


17 Colors are kept in stock and may be obtained from any of the following Interlaken Agents: 


New York: John Campbell & Co., 28 Spruce St.;: 
Louis Dejonge & Co., 71 Duane St.; Gane Bros. & Co. 
of New York, 106 Lafayette St.; Thomas Garnar & Co.. 
Inc., 181 William St.; The H. Griffin & Sons Co., 77 
Duane St.; M. Stewart Co., 208 Broadway ; U. T. 
Hayes & Co., 74 Gold St. 


Philadelphia: Louis Dejonge & Co., 116 North 7th 
St.; Schulte Bros. Co., 51 North 7th St.; J. L. Shoe- 
maker & Co., 15 South 6th St. 


Boston. Marshall, Son & Co., Corp., 226 Purchase 
St.; Charles T. Wheelock & Co., 226 Congress St.; 
White, Son Co., Inc., 530 Atlantic Ave.; The H. Griffin 

Sons Co., 99 South St. 


Chicago: Louis Dejonge & Co., 600-604 West Van 
Buren St.; Gane Bros. & Lane, 815-823 South Wabash 
Ave.; The H. Griffin & Sons Co., 701 South Dearborn 
St.; Fred M. Stewart Co., 588 South Clark St.; Slade, 
Hipp & Meloy, Inc., 119 West Lake St.; Thomas Gar- 
nar & Co., Inc., 121 West Harrison St. 


Cincinnati: Queen City 515 Eggleston 
Ave.; J. L. Shoemaker & Co., P. O. Box No. 221. 


“ St. Louis: Gane Brothers & Lane, 200 North 3rd 
t. 
San Francisco: Louis Dejonge & Co.. 500 Howard 


St.. c/o American Type Founders Co.: U. T. Hayes 
& Co., 51 Clementina St., c/o H. W. Brintnall. 
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The Highest Endorsement 
in the Library Field 


The two publications of the Book House for 
Children, My BOOK HOUSE and My TRAVEL- 
SHIP, have won the highest commendation pos- 
sible through inclusion in the BOOK LIST, 
the official publication of the American Library 
Association. It signifies the approval of librarians 
actually in contact with the needs and desires of 
the public. 


My BOOK HOUSE is already known far and 
wide to librarians. It provides fundamental read- 
ing for children, the literature that every child 
ought to have. It is not a children’s library but 
it fits in perfectly with the the librarian’s plan to 
attract the child reader and then guide his read- 
ing properly. Six volumes profusely illustrated. 


The BOOK HOUSE for CHILDREN, Dept. 9E. 


’yBQDKHOUSE 


“The child who reads 


My TRAVELSHIP provides more reading of the 
same purpose and quality as My BOOK HOUSE 
as the child’s interest expands and his capacity 
develops. It is different from My BOOK 
HOUSE in that each volume takes the child to 
a different country through a presentation of its 
stories and poems. It reveals the thought, litera 
ture and art of other lands in such a way as to 
acquaint the child truly with the peoples and 
their customs. Three volumes, —Nursery Friends 
from France, Little Pictures of Japan and Tales 
Told in Holland, beautifully illustrated through 
out in four colors, 

Both My BOOK HOUSE and My TRAVELSHIP 
are edited by Olive Beaupre Miller. A full deserip- 
tion of each work sent to librarians on request 


360 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 


TRAVELSHIP 


is the child who leads” 


GUIDE TO THE USE OF LIBRARIES 


Hutchins, Johnson and Williams 


A manual, the outgrowth of a brief, successful course offered to students in the Uni 


versity of Illinois. 


It offers the layman a simple but comprehensive guide to those principles of library 
practice, an understanding of which is necessary to the effective use of the averagi 
library. 3rd ed. rev. cloth $1.25 


The Standard Catalog for 
High School Libraries 


Edited by Zaidee Brown 
Part J. Lists under the Dewey system 2600 books 
(besides a large number of pamphlets and pictures) 
which will form the nucleus of an efficient Iibrary- 
school or public. 
These books, chosen from the books of all publishers by 
educators and librarians will be listed alse in dictionary 
form under author, title and subject in Part II (now in 
preparation). 
Analyticals—an invaluable feature which would be too 
expensive for many libraries to make for their indi 
viduai catalogs—will be included in this section. 
[The two parts of the catalog will be serviceable when 
selecting books, a time-saver when buying books and 
an operative substitute for the card catalog. 


“An invaluable addition to our booklists and has 


been used to a great extent in making out our 
libyary order for the coming school term.”’ 


Part I 271 pages Cloth bound $2.50 


lo those who have first purchased one or more clothbound 
copies, paperbound copies will be sold at $1 each (Soc if 
ordered in lots of 10 or more). 


The H. W. Wilson Company 


961 University Avenue 


List of Subject Headings for Small 


Libraries 
Edited by Minnie Earl Sears 
Based on the lists of nine representative small libra 
ries, this “practical work meets a real need in the 
small library where the Library of Congress list is 
too complic ated, especially in the detail of 
subdivision.’ 
The new edition (192%) includes such changes and 
additions as experience with the first edition proved 
advisable, the most important of which is the inclusion 
ot “see also” references 
‘These subject headings are a real salvation in 
our school libraries as well as to everyone on the 
library staff.” 
2d ed. rev. and enl. buckram $2.75 


School Library Management 
Martha Wilson 

“Every teacher who has anything to do with chil 

dren's reading will want a copy.” 

“The practical manual for untrained teachers and 

for trained librarians. 

4th edition, rev., enl., 162 pages, $1.25 


New York City 
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SCRIBNER’S LIBRARY DEPARTMENT 


Supplies the 


BOOKS OF ALL PUBLISHERS 


To Public, University, School and Club Libraries 


AT LIBERAL LIBRARY DISCOUNTS 


Service, Personal and Painstaking, Our Specialty 
Orders, Small and Large, Receive the Same Careful Attention 


Charles Scribner’s Sons, Fifth Ave. at 48th St., New York 


GAYLORD BROS. ESTABLISHED 1896 


A GOLDEN OPPORTUNITY 


Articles, feature stories, and news of libraries are now 
appearing in magazines and newspapers as_ never 
before. The man or woman from your town thinks 
of your library when he reads them. The wise libra- 
rian is taking advantage of this opportunity to plan 
local library advertising which will tie up with 
national efforts. 1926 is the library year. 


SYRACUSE, N. Y. and STOCKTON, CAL. 
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HISTORIC SHIPS 
by Rupert Sargent Holland 


A\ book that should be of interest to adults as well as 


boys and girls. The story of the most famous ships of 


all times with accounts of the battles and voyages, the 
exploits of their captains and the lives and adventures 
of the crews. Some of the subjects are the SANTA 
MARIA, the CONSTITUTION, Sir Francis Drake’s ship, 
THE GOLDEN HINDE, Magellan’s VICTORIA, 
Henry Hludson’s HALF MOON, the Galley of Lief 
Iricson, and many more. 4to. Illustrated in four colors, 
Manning deV. Lee. Profusely decorated in two colors, 


specially designed title page and lining papers. 


Stained top. $3.50 


MACRAE - SMITH - COMPANY - PUBLISHERS - PHILADELPHIA 


Robert J. Usher 


THe CopyriGHtT CONTROVERSY, 

Letter from R. R. Bowker to M. Llewellyn Raney 
LIBRARIES ON RAILS 
Tue A. L. A. AND TRAINING FOR LIBRARIANSHIP. Myron Warren Getchell 
LipraryY ADMINISTRATION IN THE UNITED Staves, 1918-1925... 


Letha Marion Davidson, Alberta Louise Brown, Karl Brown. 
David J. Haykin, Lester D, Condit. 


THe Worwp List oF SciENTIFIC PERIODICALS, 
Review by Willard Austen 


EpirorRIAL NOTES 

IN THE LipraryY WorRLD 

Liprary Book OUTLOOK 

LIBRARY ORGANIZATIONS .. 

AMONG LIBRARIANS .. 

RECENT BIBLIOGRAPHIES .. 
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PROHIBITION 


THE LEADING ISSUE OF THE DAY! 


Students, Public Speakers, Clergymen and others 


WILL DEMAND INFORMATION ON THIS 
IMPORTANT PROBLEM OF THE WORLD! 


LIBRARIES 


ARE YOU PREPARED TO MEET THIS SITUATION? 
The New 


STANDARD ENCYCLOPEDIA 
OF THE ALCOHOL PROBLEM 


A Five Volume Work of Reference giving 
A Complete History of the Alcohol Problem 
as well as records of all 


Temperance and Prohibition Organizations 


Biographies of the Principal Advocates 
of Temperance 
in 
All Lands and Through All Ages 
Edited by such authorities as 
Dr. ERNest Hurst CHERRINGTON, Secretary of 
THE WORLD LEAGUE AGAINST 
ALCOHOLISM 
Miss Cora FRANcEs StoppArp, Executive Secretary of 
THE SCIENTIFIC TEMPERANCE FEDERATION, and 
Witttam E. (“Pussyroor’’) JOHNSON, internationally 
known crusader for the cause of Prohibition. 


WRITE FOR PROSPECTUS! 


Published by 
THE AMERICAN ISSUE PUBLISHING CO., Westerville, Ohio 
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Some Needs in Reference Work 


By ROBERT J. USHER 
Reference Librarian of The John Crerar Library 


NE need not go very far to discover that 
there is not much literature to be found 
on the practical side of reference work.* 

The lack of suitable text books covering this 
branch of library work is in no division of the 
science more apparent. The two types of printed 
matter generally needed in library science. as 
pointed out by Dr. Williamson, the text look 
and the treatise, are both lacking in the field of 
reference work. We have at present nothing 
better than the work of Miss Mudge, the “New 
Guide to Reference Books,” excellent so far as 
it goes, and the lesser work of Hutchins, John- 
son and Williams, “Guide to the Use of Libra- 
ries,” which covers the subject in part. I am 
quite certain that the compilers of these man- 
uals would agree with me that these books are 
intended to present only the more general facts 
about commonly used reference books and that 
the reference worker in any large library will 
be called upon many times every day to make 
use of reference tools of which these works give 
no hint. 

In the library periodicals there is a compara- 
tive dearth of articles dealing with reference 
service. Cannons’ bibliography, however, shows 
a compilation of a good many references of 
value on the subject, especially in the later and 
forthcoming edition. 

There appears to be here fairly ample mate- 
rial for building up a text book on fundamental 
consideration of reference work, and it is to be 
hoped that such a work will be issued in the 
not distant future. 

Due to the general lack of well-planned 
printed guides, however, the beginner in refer- 
ence work must find his way, slowly, learning 
by doing, profiting by mistakes in which the 
innocent reader is, unfortunately, too often the 
loser, gradually coming to a knowledge of the 
keys that will unlock most of the problems sub- 
mitted to him. 

Stevenson, speaking of the acquisition of a 
vocabulary, once said, “Before the student can 


“This paper is part of an address at the Summer 
Institute of Library Science, University of Chicago, 
August, 1926, 


choose and preserve a fitting key of words, he 
should long have practiced the literary scales; 
and it is only after years of such gymnastic 
that he can sit down at last, legions of words 
swarming to his call, dozens of turns of phrase 
simultaneously bidding for his choice, and he 
himself knowing what he wants to do and 
(within the narrow limit of a man’s ability) 
able to do it.” 


In somewhat the same fashion there must come 
before the mind of the reference worker when 
a question is presented to him, an array of pos- 
sible sources of information and he should be 
able to decide instantly which of these will best 
answer his purpose. 

Perhaps one half of the inquiries that come 
to a reference desk are of the sort that call for 
little more than the use of the card catalog or 
the consultation of some one or two well-known 
reference aids. The difficulties come in the 
solving of the other fifty percent of the questions 
for which neither catalog nor the usual period- 
ical indexes and commonly-used reference books 
offer any help. 

We will suppose, for example—and most of 
the illustrations I shall use have been selected 
from actual experiences within the past few 
weeks—that a reader appears asking for infor- 
mation on the prices of carpets and rugs for a 
series of years. The library receives no jour- 
nal devoted to this subject nor any apparently 
covering a field in which prices for these prod- 
ucts might be included. Scores of periodicals 
might be examined and a considerable amount 
of time wasted before the chance discovery was 
made that one of the best keys to commodity 
prices as found in periodicals is listed in Morley 
and Kight’s very useful “Twenty-Four Hundred 
Business Books.” 

Another sort of question is propounded on a 
subject on which a great deal is known in gen- 
eral but the particular angle desired is found 
only with considerable difficulty. So, for example, 
much is known about starch, the plants from 
which it is obtained and the mechanical proc- 
esses involved in the manufacture of the finished 
product, but what this reader is especially con- 
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cerned with is the early history of man’s use 
of starch. It is likely in this instance that 
references can be found only by a painstaking 
search thru the rather complicated index vol- 
umes covering anthropology issued as part of 
the “International Catalog of Scientific Litera- 
ture,” which, it is true, will give him no infor- 
mation directly under the word “starch,” but 
which probably do contain a good many refer- 
ences buried under the general heading of 
“Material Culture.” 

Puzzling questions on the history of common 
things—from rubber bands and concrete floors 
to golf balls—are a part of one’s everyday work. 
The advertising man is ever present. seeking to 
find information to bolster the copy for his pet 
theory. Often a question relates to one special 
make of some familiar manufactured product. 
let us say thermostats, and after the references 
in Industrial Aris Index and other periodical 
indexes of engineering magazines have been 
examined in vain it is discovered that, after all. 
the best place for information on the subject is 
in the trade catalog issued by the firm in ques- 
tion, and the well-equipped library will have 
the catalog in its collection. 

Another reader asks for information about 
automatic vending machines. such as confront 
the passer-by at every street corner, and the 
librarian finds after a good deal of search that 
there is nothing to be found on the subject except 
in an obscure journal and in the Patent Office 
records. And still another questioner seeks in- 
formation on the production, prices and market 
conditions of certain little-known rare metals, an 
excellent source of information about which is 
the house organ of a firm which deals in such 
supplies. 

Many questions can be answered under pres- 
ent conditions only thru a knowledge of possible 
sources in unexpected places. What guide book 
or catalog entry is going to tell us that one of 
the best histories of hospitality. a source which 
on one occasion that | have in mind yielded a 
whole series of advertisements for an ambitious 
hotel man’s campaign, is hidden away in the 
“Encyclopedia of Religion and Ethics” ? 

The beginner in reference work in a library 
which aims to give practical service is bewild- 
ered with the number of questions presented in 
unexpected form or dealing with subjects not 
listed in any familiar reference tools. Too fre- 
quently the attendant in the face of such a 
deluge of difficult questions loses faith in his own 
ability and doubts the resources of the library 
which may and often does contain the material 
necessary to solve his problems. 

It follows from this state of affairs that the 
reference worker's usefulness is attained to a 
large extent by the process by which the Moham- 
medan student learns the Koran. Around many 
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creat libraries linger tales of oracles who could 
close their eyes reminiscently and tell the in- 
quirer almost to the page, in what book the solu. 
tion of his problem might be found. 

Two evident needs account for working con. 
ditions in which memory and experience play s. 
large a part in giving satisfactory service. the 
one, the lack of adequate training in biblio 
graphical work, the other the lack of biblio- 
graphical guides with the aid of which one ma, 
hope to find his way quickly and accurately, 
Mr. McClelland, of the Technology Departmen 
of the Carnegie Library in Pittsburgh, has said. 
“Certainly the library school gives the student 
less training in the evaluation of scientific litera. 
ture than in the selection of fiction,” and from 
my observations | should say that the same 
criticism applies to the average student’s train- 
ing concerning the sources of scientific informa. 
tion. As conditions now exist, even the printed 
information on keys that unlock knowledge in 
a world of practical affairs is at best sketchy 
and incomplete and widely scattered and I doubt 
very much if any instruction now being given 
covers more than a few special fields in any- 
thing like a complete way. 

I grant that not much more than an elemen- 
tary knowledge of reference work can be ex- 
pected from the newly graduated library school 
student when the average amount of time de. 
voted to such instruction as reported from eleven 
leading schools shows a total of forty-eight class 
hours. In that length of time little more can 
be hoped for than a general knowledge of com- 
monly used source material. Without furthe: 
training in research work the result must be an 
impaired service to the public. 

Proper bibliographical aids are, however. at 


present a greater desideratum in reference work 


than more adequate student training. While the 
reference librarian’s work in locating an iso- 
lated fact may prove an interesting diversion. hi- 
real responsibility lies in the directing and aid- 
ing of readers who are interested not merely in 
finding a considerable number of references on 
a given subject but who are vitally concerned in 
discovering all the literature on that subject 0: 
some one of its special phases. A large and 
increasing number of investigators is con- 
stantly using large libraries with the serious aim 
of becoming familiar with everything that ha- 
been written on a subject. 

Two or three instances of such investigation- 
have come to our attention in the John Crerar 
Library recently. One inquiry came from one 
of the largest manufacturers of aluminum uten- 
sils in America. The management of this firm 
was determined once for all to know the truth 
regarding the alleged poisoning of food thru 
contact with aluminum in cooking vessels and 
for this purpose wished an abstract of every- 
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thing relating to the subject: which could be 
found in print. In another instance the manu- 
facturer of an electric current rectifier has em- 
ployed the time of special assistants over a pe- 
riod of months to secure copies of all known 
information on the subject. In a third case. a 
patent suit between two powerful rival com- 
panies concerned the process used in the manu- 
facture of pectin. In these, as in similar in- 
stances, it was necessary to point the way to 
every known avenue of information on the sub- 
ject. The manufacturers represented, and their 
assistants in the work, spared no expenditure of 
money and time to get all the information and 
were grateful for every bibliographical clue. 
The overlooking of a single important reference 
might have resulted in most serious conse- 
quences. 

No good business man wants to admit failure 
thru the overlooking of information of import- 
ance tho he may err on the side of repeating 
work which has already been done elsewhere. | 
know of no more telling presentation of bun- 
cling and needlessly duplicated work than ap- 
peared in 1922 in the Harvard Graduate’s Maga- 
zine in an article by Dr. E. V. Wilcox entitled, 
“Why Do We Have Librarians?” 

Many large banks, trust companies and bond 
houses make frequent use of the resources of a 
library in the investigation of a business for 
which it is proposed to float a bond issue. We 
have recently given such aid to financial 
livestock investigators on the subjects of artifi- 
cial silk and the livestock industry. Obviously 
it is of the utmost importance to men who are 
about to risk large sums of money on faith to 
learn every fact of importance about the busi- 
ness into which they are indirectly venturing. 

Particularly since the World War the amount 
of money being spent for scientific research has 
vastly increased. Miss Callie Hull published in- 
formation in the Bulletin of the National Re- 
search Council for March, 1921, showing the 
funds available in the United States in 1920 for 
scientific research, Miss Hull’s compilation 
showed a total of five hundred and sixty-five 
funds available which yielded a total of over 
twenty-two million dollars a year. When it is 
considered further that this amount is a small 
fraction of what is being expended annually in 
private research or by government agencies, an 
amount which has been estimated at two hundred 
million dollars a year, one gets some idea of 
the demands for records of information which 
are being made continually upon the large 
American libraries. 

Numerous as are the great monuments of 
bibliographical work, there yet remains a world 
of work to be done. Chiefly, we need far more 
briefly annotated works—bibliographies that in- 
dicate clearly completeness or incompleteness 
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of the subject attempted. as to time and place 
and subject matter. Fortunately there are some 
examples of work to be found with which one 
can find little fault and which serve the refer- 
ence librarian’s purpose admirably. One of 
these is a book by Dr. L. F. Schmeckebier en- 
titled “The Statistical Work of the National 
Government.” This book aims. so the preface 
states, “to make known in as clear, and in as 
comprehensive manner as circumstances permit. 
what the National Government has done, and is 
doing in the way of collecting and publishing 
information of a statistical character.” But note 
further that “It has been thought wise.” in the 
editor’s judgment, “to include certain observa- 
tions having for their purpose to make known 
the extent to which the data described represent 
facts which may be taken at their face value or 
are subject to limitations as regards their com- 
pleteness, accuracy or legitimacy of use for cer- 
tain purposes.” 

Here is an ideal reference handbook for the 
limited field which it is intended to cover. 
Almost every page contains information which 
the reference librarian is likely to need to know 
at some time or other. Thousands of facts re- 
quired in answering practical questions are here 
conveniently set forth in analyses by subjects 
of the principal economic topics discussed in 
government documents. 

The book serves excellently so far as it goes. 
But the government printing presses are at work 
producing new material in great quantities daily. 
Such a guide as Schmeckebier’s will soon be 
misleading and inaccurate unless provision is 
made for keeping it up to date. 

There is great need for similar books cover- 
ing the documents of Canada. The American is 
as much surprised at finding Canadian docu- 
ments relating to naval activities and fisheries in 
the same volume as a Canadian is at finding that 
the United States Public Health Reports are 
issued by the Treasury Department. The guide= 
to the British documents. King’s “Catalogue of 
Parliamentary Papers” and the annual “Guides 
to Current Official Statistics” leave much to be 
desired. Of the documents of our Latin Amer- 
ican neighbors we know practically nothing. On 
the documents of the various states there has 
been no work done of which [ am aware since 
the apparent termination of Miss Hasse’s index- 
ing done under the auspices of the Carnegie 
Institution. 

One of the scientific fields which has been 
pretty thoroly covered by useful reference man- 
uals is that of chemistry. IT wish to call atten- 
tion especially to a recent work by Dr. Emmet 
Reid, of Johns Hopkins University. entitled “In- 
troduction to Organic Research.” Chapters five. 
six. seven, eight and nine deal with chemical 
literature, libraries and methods of searching, 
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giving practically all the information one needs 
to know to attack a chemical problem intelli- 
gently in a library. Here again the information 
supplied as to the merits and defects of men- 
tioned reference works is invaluable. Speaking 
of the American journal, Chemical Abstracts, 
he says, “This is the most extensive and inclu- 
sive abstract journal ever published. In addi- 
tion to covering the strictly chemical journals it 
goes into those of the bordering sciences. . . . 
The editors check up the articles they have gath- 
ered with those noticed in the other abstract 
journals and if they find that they have missed 
an article, it is promptly abstracted either di- 
rectly or thru the foreign abstract. Hence if 
an article of chemical interest is abstracted in 
any journal it will be noticed in Chemical 
Abstracts.” This is valuable information indeed. 
It tells the searcher that for the years 1907 and 
later, the period covered by Chemical Ab- 
stracts no secondary search is necessary, at 
least to find a record of the originally cited 
literature. Reid supplies the information neces- 
sary for one to have to make good use of the 
principal sources of chemical literature both 
present and past. The book gives full directions 
for patent searching even thru the puzzling 
volumes of the German Patent Office, a task 
which usually staggers every beginner in refer- 
ence work. 

Somewhat similar to Reid’s outline is the 
manual of Miss Marion E. Sparks, of the Uni- 
versity of Illinois, now in its second edition, 
entitled, “Chemical Literature and Its Use.” 
This useful hand-book is subject to the limita- 
tion that it was designed to meet local conditions 
at Urbana, many of the comments referring to 
the chemical literature to be found in the Li- 
brary of the University of Illinois. Works such 
as Sohon and Schaaf’s “Reference List of Bibli- 
ographies in Chemistry, Chemical Technology 
and Chemical Engineering,” and Bedford’s “Sys- 
tematic Survey of Rubber Chemistry” aid in 
making the task of finding the sources of chem- 
ical literature, at least for recent years, a com- 
paratively simple matter, The field of abstracts 
is well covered by not only those of the Amer- 
ican, English, German and French societies but 
also for special interests such as are dealt with 
in the abstracts of the American and English 
Ceramic Societies, the Society of Glass Technol- 
ogy, and of the American Gas Institute. 

This brief survey of chemical bibliography re- 
veals pretty well what the reference librarian 
would like to have for every grand division of 
human knowledge—a comprehensive abstract or 
group of abstracts thoroly covering the current 
literature and keeping the record up to the most 
recent date, as well as complete bibliographies 
of all literature of the past, carefully annotated 
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to show scope and state of completeness of bibli- 
ographies heretofore prepared. 

It is such an ideal of service that the Nationa! 
Research Council has set up for itself. Thru 
the work of its Research Information Service the 
Council has followed a fairly consistent polic, 
of demanding for every department of science 
an abstract journal, a periodical bibliography, 
an annual report of progress or yearbook, com- 
prehensive classified bibliographies, records of 
bibliographies of special subjects and a union 
list of scientific and technical periodicals. Fol- 
lowing out this policy the Council has published 
a number of worthy contributions, notably “A 
Classified List of Published Bibliographies in 
Physics, 1910-1922,” Miss Cobb’s list of the peri- 
odical bibliographies and abstracts for the scien- 
tific and technological journals of the world” 
and the “Catalogue of Published Bibliographies 
in Geology,” covering the years 1896-1920. 

The need of better bibliographical tools ex- 
tends to évery division of the Dewey Classifica- 
tion. Not even the world of library science may 
be omitted, judging from the frequency with 
which problems come to us, subjects, often, on 
which at first thought one would suppose fairly 
good summaries of the literature must exist. 
But it must be remembered that there is nothing 
in the nature of a good abstract of literature 
pertaining to library work. 

The psychologists are awake to the need of 
such abstracts and bibliographies for their fields 
of inquiry, The Psychological Index is at best a 
clumsy record of references, without a subject 
index and invariably a year or two behind in its 
publication. Religious subjects are poorly in- 
dexed and have received scant attention from 
bibliographers. For a general index of the 
whole field of economics we are forced to go to 
a variety of sources, tho certain divisions of 
economics, especially labor problems, are well 
covered by the publications of the Labor De- 
partment of the United States and by the Inter- 
national Bureau of Labor at Geneva. 

So one might go on thru any scheme of 
classification, pointing out the gaps which are 
all too numerous. This critical work has been 
pretty well performed so far as abstracts are 
concerned in the recent publication of the Com- 
mittee on Intellectual Co-operation of the League 
of Nations, published in 1925 with the title 
“Index Bibliographicus.” 

The National Research Council, the work of 
which has already been referred to, has pub- 
lished, among many’other useful pieces of work. 
two interesting compilations entitled, the one. 
“Funds Available in the United States for the 
Encouragement of Scientific Research,” and the 
other, “Research Laboratories in Industrial 
Establishments of the United States, Including 
Consulting Research Laboratories.” It is inter- 
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esting to the. librarian to note that in neither list 
is there mention of a single fund available for 
the encouragement of research thru the prepara- 
tion of records of printed information available. 
It is true, fortunately, that very considerable 
pieces of bibliographical work in scientific fields 
have been done. especially by the National Re- 
search Council, but such work has been under- 
taken always by the Research Information Serv- 
ice of the Council or in some field for which 
funds have been provided. It appears that as 
conditions now stand, any new bibliographical 
work will have to be done chiefly on special 
subjects out of funds set aside for the study of 
that subject, 

Another possible way of getting bibliograph- 
ical work carried out appears in the plan now 
being followed in the Bureau of Economics of 
the Department of Agriculture in Washington, 
where a series of bibliographies is now being 
prepared, these to be devoted to a summarizing 
of the statistical information on agriculture in 
the several states. The first of these bibliogra- 
phies, that for the state of Alabama, has recently 
appeared. The second volume, covering the 
state of Oklahoma, is now in course of prepara- 
tion. These useful statistical handbooks are 
being made under the direction of Miss Mary G. 
Lacy, librarian of the Bureau of Agricultural 
Economies, thru a co-operative plan under which 
the states concerned are contributing some time 
of one of the librarians of a state institution in 
revising and supplementing the work done at 
Washington. This plan is a practical example 
of what might be accomplished in many fields 
by bringing together large resources and the 
services of persons especially qualified in the 
subject to be undertaken. 

I have a strong conviction also that some not- 
able contributions to bibliographical science 
could and should be made and published by the 
students of the various library schools. I am 
aware that many such bibliographies have been 
made by library school students and that the 
students themselves have not always regarded 
them as highly practical. Nevertheless, any ac- 
tive reference librarian could easily point out 
many subjects for which there is real need of 
practical, workable, well-annotated bibliograph- 
ical guides. I hope especially that the graduate 
school of library science about to be established 
will expect the preparation of bibliographical 
aids especially from those students who may be 
specializing in the field of reference service. 

_ This thought leads to a consideration of the 

training and general qualifications of the refer- 
ence librarian. Theoretically, the librarian who 
expects to become an aid in reference service 
should know something about everything. In 
practice he does not need to be an expert in 
any subject, tho he will sometimes find such 
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expert knowledge a convenience. What is re- 
quired is a general familiarity with any subject 
and the knowledge of an expert in being able 
to point out all the information on that subject. 
College students who know their own minds well 
enough to know when they enter college that 
they wish to follow the pursuit of the reference 
librarian, should take in generous measure the 
courses usually designated in college catalogs 
as 1A. 

A fairly good knowledge of at least French 
and German is almost a necessity for a refer- 
ence worker in any department and particularly 
in the domain of science and technology. Lan- 
guage training for the librarian should not be 
by the method of a painfully exact translation 
of a limited number of pages, as commonly re- 
quired, but by a rapid try at whole pages of the 
language studied, preferably from practical 
sources. 

The reference librarian needs training in the 
preparation of reports. No work he can do will 
give him a better appreciation of the value of 
bibliographies, indexes and abstracts, and the 
need of evaluations of sources than the attack- 
ing of some problem on his own account. Both 
in preparation for reference work and afterward 
while in active service, the reference worker 
should welcome every opportunity for carrying 
on a piece of research work, Every experience 
will give him a knowledge of some source he had 
not known before. Any writing calling for re- 
search work which the reference librarian may 
do will result in benefit to himself as well as 
to the patrons of the library. 

Some of the qualifications of one planning to ° 
follow reference work might be profitably dis- 
cussed. I should put in first place an inborn 
inquisitiveness, somewhat akin to what is de- 
scribed among newspaper men as a nose for 
news. ‘Theoretically the reference librarian 
should have a glance at all new material com- 
ing into the library, books and pamphlets, as 
well as periodicals. Practically, he will have to 
be satisfied with the opportunity of seeing the 
new books and pamphlets as they are being 
passed on from one library process to another 
and upon occasional visits to the periodical files > 
to make note of any recent additions and to 
become familiar, by a frequent reviewing pro- 
cess, with the contents by departments of all the 
leading periodicals. His interest in possible new 
reference material will begin often long before . 
a source to supply it comes into the library. 

The reference librarian must form a habit of 
thinking of a subject in terms of family groups 
of books relating to the subject. He must know, 
for example, the entire “Who's Who” family 
for biography; the specifications family for 
manufacturing processes; he should know 
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the whole array of yearbooks not alone for 
countries or continents, states or cities, but also 
for every subject for which he is likely to have 
statistical inquiries. He must know where the 
annual summaries of statistics for scores of 
manufactured products are to be found. His 
process of reasoning must be such as to cause 
him to speculate on what may be found for all 
questions involving political organizations, usu- 
ally beginning with local or national conditions, 
then leading on to inquiry as to what similar 
material is to be found for near neighbors and 
finally what covers international conditions. 

The reference librarian needs to be blessed 
with a considerable amount of tact, as his work 
brings him daily into contact with all sorts of 
folk. He must not seem to know too much, he 
of all persons should be humble in the presence 
of knowledge. On the other hand, he should 
seem to have sufficient knowledge of the subject 
and his work to inspire confidence and respect. 
He should be able to win confidence fairly 
easily, thus avoiding needless delays in com- 
ing at once to the subject at hand. Above all 
he must be able to speak the language of his 
readers, meeting them on their own ground, 
without humbling himself and without giving 
himself an air of superiority. 

Finally the reference librarian needs to be 
gifted with common sense, a quality which de- 
fies definition but which is always in demand. 
A reader comes in for some material on coal 
consumption. It happens that the assistant in 
charge knows what the reader does not know, 
that almost in the shadow of the reader's office 
there is a coal organization which can give him 
a better answer than anyone else, In this case 
commonsense means sending the reader away 
from the library to the specialist. Common- 
sense often means the cutting of red tape and 
the quick getting down to results. A chemist 
came into the library looking for late definitions 
of colloid chemistry for use in patent litigation. 
He tried various dictionaries and handbooks and 
was gelling impatient while getting nowhere with 
his question. A hastily given pass to the stacks 
where all the recent two or three dozen books 
on the subject were assembled in one place satis- 
fied him completely. It is an open question 
whether or not commonsense can be cultivated. 
There is food for thought on the subject in a 
recently published work by Hankin, with the 
title “The Cultivation of Common Sense.” Mr. 
Hankin thinks there are possibilities. 

What is the reward of the reference librarian? 
Mr. Bishop, librarian of the University of Mich- 
igan, has said. “Little glory and less reputation 
accrue to him. He counts his day’s work done 
well but sees no tally of so many thousand 
books bought or other thousands cataloged. At 
his best, scholars use him, like him, thank him. 
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At his lowest ebb no one considers him save as 
a useful part of the machinery. This is the 
theory of his work—service, quiet, self-effacing. 
but not passive or unheeding. To make books 
more useful, and more used—this is his aim. 
This aim and this theory are alike honored in 
any gathering of librarians.” 

The reference librarian will be misunderstood 
by his fellow workers in the periodical and the 
order departments of the library who will be 
unable to understand the reasons for the re- 
peated purchases of what seems ephemeral ma- 
terial. He will be disliked by the classifiers and 
catalogers for insisting upon the addition of a 
greater number of analytical entries to the pub- 
lic catalog. The entire staff concerned with the 
forwarding of books will resent his inquisitive 
ways and his interruption of tasks. But the 
public, his master, who must and will be served. 
will appreciate his efforts. The reputation of a 
library is largely made by the service it renders 
day by day. A library may have departments 
and branches in number, a building grandiose 
in architectural features, a librarian endowed 
with every social grace—but none of these things 
will weigh very heavily with a public which fails 
to get from the library the information it looks 
for. The reference librarian’s duty is to aid 
readers in making research. He must do that 
work so thoroly and know his work so well that 
no reader will leave the library saying. “I 
asked for bread and ye gave me a stone.” 


Greeting to the A. L. A. 


Greeting to the American Library Association 
Upon the Celebration of Its Fiftieth Anni- 
versary 
Realizing the great work that the American 

Library Association has accomplished in its fifty 

years of growth, I, Chen Chia-Moh, Governor of 

Hupeh, wish to express sincerest congratulations 

in the name of the people of this province. 

Not only has the influence of the American 
Library Association been felt thruout the 
length and breadth of the United States, but its 
service and uplifting influence has been extended 
to far countries including my own—China. 

The gratitude of all interested in the develop- 
ment of modern libraries in my country, is felt 
for the sending of a Delegate, Dr. Arthur EF. 
Bostwick, from the American Library Associa- 
tion to China last year. Not only has his visit 
accomplished much in the library field, but he 
has made a new, close bond of friendship be- 
tween the two countries, which will grow 
stronger and stronger as the years advance. 

Cuta-Mou, 


Tuli and concurrently Civil Governor 
of the Province of Hupeh, China. 
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Dear Dr. Raney:— 

As you take personal credit for the bitter and 
abusive attack on certain features of the pend- 
ing copyright bill and on its proponents, let 
me after patient silence express my regret both 
at the matter and manner of that attack. You 
are a doughty fighter but you don’t always fight 
fair. Your colleagues have been misguided into 
considering the importation section as an iniqui- 
tous conspiracy of publishers because you have 
emphasized only an inconvenience for libraries 
while ignoring the right of the author. The dust 
of the controversy has obscured the issue in the 
eyes of the learned societies. The manner of 
your attack has aroused hostility between classes 
otherwise friendly in the common cause of the 
wider distribution of books. The issue is really 
between an important safeguard to the English 
author in marketing his American rights, and 
incidentally to his representative, the pub- 
lisher, and a slight delay and inconvenience in 
the importation of copies of English books 
manufactured in this country, under contract 
with the author, 

“All that the law owes the author or his assign 
is to secure him against piracy” is your thesis 
of copyright. It would be little comfort for a 
ship to be saved from pirates if it could not 
make a safe port and sell its cargo to advantage. 
The author must have the exclusive right to 
market his wares and our Constitution author- 
izes the Congress not to grant but to secure his 
rights. That natural right he had but could not 
enforce until the provisions of the Statute of 
Anne, which, according to the 6 to 5 decision of 
the judges, incidentally abrogated the common 
law and after the statutory term left the author 
without rights or remedies—a precedent adopted 
into our Constitution, which limited the right 
only as to time. The protection of owned prop- 
erty, especially intangible property, is not a 
simple matter, as you frequently aver, and the 
copyright laws of all countries are necessarily of 
careful detail. 

The development of new relations for the 
author as thru the phonograph, movies and 
radio made it desirable to cover specified uses 
explicitly in the new copyright measure and the 
right to vend for a specified time and for a 
specified market was also made explicit altho 
previously covered fully by court interpretation. 
The right to a specified market includes in esse 
the right to permit or to prohibit importation. 
This is recognized specifically in the copyright 
laws of most countries and the American code 
is almost alone in permitting exceptions. In 


The Copyright Controversy 


LETTER FROM R. R. BOWKER TO DR. M. LLEWELLYN RANEY 


1891 Senator O, W. Platt, the best authority on 
copyright ever in Congress said “the funda- 
mental idea of a copyright is the exclusive right 
to vend, and the prohibition against importa- 
tion from a foreign nation is necessary to the 
enjoyment of that right. The privilege of con- 
trolling the market is indeed essential.” In the 
leading English case of Pitt Pitt vs. George. 
1896, the Court of Appeals held, the case in- 
volving the importation of an original German 
edition, that “prohibition is most in accordance 
with legal principles and good sense.” and that 
when the copyright had been divided the words 
“the proprietor of the copyright” indicate the 
owner of the English rights, and that protection 
by covenant with the original proprietor is by 
no means adequate. When an English or Ger- 
man invention is sold under the United States 
patent it is of course with the understanding 
that the right sold is an exclusive one for that 
market. When recently in London I asked Mr. 
Thring, secretary of the Society of Authors, and 
Mr. MacGillivray, the highest English authority 
on copyright, whether there were any recent 
adjudications covering the point of difference 
which you so much emphasize. They said that 
there were no such cases because the right of 
a foreign author to sell and safeguard the Eng- 
lish market was not questioned. In England 
the right is upheld to the extent that Tauchnitz 
editions tho authorized for the Continent by the 
author are seized from the pockets of travellers 
and consigned to “the king’s tobacco pipe.” 
When I was resident in England I could not 
obtain for an author a copy of an American 
authorized edition of his own book without his 
signed permit to the customs authorities. Your 
assumption of “vested rights” of the librarian as 
against author and publisher, an exception in 
connection with the manufacturing clause of 
1891, is thus negatived. 

You have perhaps not appreciated that, as 
shown above, a copyright measure, without ex- 
emptions, without any importation clause would 
ipso facto prohibit importation without consent 
of the copyright proprietor. The current im- 
portation clause was in fact originally drafted 
with the interest of libraries in view. Branches 
were specifically mentioned to cover a mooted 
point. Books in foreign languages were per- 
mitted importation, which some librarians who 
had given more attention to your attack than to 
the text of the bill did not apprehend. Second- 
hand or used copies and copies in collections 
en bloc were also permitted importation, Li- 
braries were assured authority to import original 
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editions of English books with the proviso that 
application should first be made to the Ameri- 
can copyright proprietor, necessary only in case 
of books manufactured here under assignment 
of the copyright registered in the copyright 
ofice, the simplest possible procedure, much 
more simple than that previously proposed and 
involving much less red tape than the duty free 
provision in respect to library importation. 

The elaborate substitute which you have pro- 
pounded in proposing to Mr. Woll that the 
Treasury should collect and pay to the Ameri- 
can publisher a percentage on English copies 
imported is not only impractical but entirely 
misses the point. It is not a question of collect- 
ing pennies for the American publisher. It is 
a question of the right of an English author 
to sell and of the American publisher to buy 
the exclusive market for America, as conversely 
the American author and the English publisher. 

Previous to such registration of assignment 
and deposit of the American edition there is no 
restriction on importation. It seems to me absurd 
to allege that the order department of any li- 
brary should have difficulty in obtaining from 
the copyright office or publishers’ advertisements 
this simple information. If the publisher fails 
to keep copies in stock, importation can be 
promptly resumed, Undue delay is avoided by 
the requirement that if the publisher within ten 
days fails or neglects to accede to a request the 
desired copy can be imported directly. Finally 
your grievances boiled down to the fear that 
American publishers would overcharge, where- 
upon the publishers at once conceded the foreign 
price plus importation cost. Thus every point 
that the libraries could fairly claim has been 
conceded. The Author’s League of America, the 


Society of English Authors and Mr, MacGilliv-- 


ray, its Counsel, all emphasize the importance 
of not surrendering the right of the author 
and his representative to entire control of the 
assigned market—a fact which you have chron- 
ically omitted to mention, while you have harped 
upon Mr. MacGillivray’s suggestion of conces- 
sions to the libraries which, as I have shown 
above, have been fully made. 

I am not dealing with the phraseology of the 
section which as Register Solberg points out in 
his letter to Mr. Wellman covers many details, 
partly because of excessive exceptions and ad- 
ditions, some of them made for the safeguard of 
librarians. For myself I believe this matter 
would have settled itself in ordinary course, if 
the controversy had not been waged as it has 
been. I am sure that libraries would have had 
no difficulty in obtaining thru the American 
publisher original copies where they could 
reasonably be desired. American publishers 
were exercised by your insistent slogan to 
American libraries “Buy abroad” which resulted 
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in moderate as well as large libraries placing 
blanket orders with London agents and thus 
making it impracticable for publishers to ar- 
range for the American market. 

You emphasize the economic waste of repeated 
type setting. Shakespeare, for instance—in the 
hundreds of editions? It is in books of small 
editions that type setting forms the substantial 
primary cost. But these are books which would 
be imported, not manufactured here, and under 
the pending measure there would be no bar to 
their importation. On books of large sale the 
cost of type setting becomes practically neg- 
ligible and it is to the interest alike of author. 
publisher and book buyer that the edition should 
be one suitable for the market, and thus pro- 
mote the widest sale and the lowest price. 
The real question here is on the middle class of 
books of which library purchases form a sub- 
stantial portion of the sale without which the 
American publisher would not be justified either 
in importation or manufacture, in lack of which 
the book would not be adequately called to the 
attention of most libraries and of book buyers 
generally, and would be found only by those 
keeping track of the English market. 

In your extreme and hot tempered use of the 
slogan “Buy abroad” you made an unfair gen- 
eralization from the unjustifiable price on cer- 
tain books cataloged by four importing publish- 
ers. It was very right in the Book Buying Com- 
mittee to make protest, but a less acrimonious 
and more friendly way would have made easier 
result. Your attacks have not only overstressed 
these exceptional charges but you have failed to 
recognize in your argument the reasonable price 
at which American editions have been manufac- 
tured—averaging apparently twenty-six cents to 
the shilling—the higher labor cost being pre- 
sumably offset by the larger sale in the wider 
market. You have also failed to note the fact 
that the price to libraries here is actually less, 
because in England no discount is given to libra- 
ries while here our libraries obtain considerable 
discounts, joining with the retail book trade in 
pressure for increasing discounts which in turn 
necessarily increase the publishing price of 
books. Thus the standard novel priced in Eng- 
land at 7s. 6d. or $1.84 and here at $2.00 might 
be $1.60 on discount terms. 

An exception to this equality of prices is 
frankly to be noted. An author desires adequate 
royalty on an adequate price when his book 
is published, but when the market is saturated at 
that price he is glad to take a lower royalty on 
the lower price of an aftermath edition. In 
England the market is saturated often within a 
year and a two-shilling edition is then offered 
by the publisher. In America the wider market 
holds good for two years, after which a “re- 
print” publisher issues the cheaper edition at 
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seventy-five cents. You will perhaps recognize 
that the fair return to the English author and 
American publisher from the American market 
would be jeoparded if the English cheap edition 
could be imported in competition. 

Unfortunately the clause to secure professors 
copyright in mimeograph copies of their lecture 
notes of which you speak as a step in copyright 
progress and which you claim to have pushed 
thru the Senate, is wholly futile for. as attached 
to the manufacturing clause in the present law 
it means, if it means anything, that such a copy 
need not be manufactured in the United States 
—and of course no American professor has rea- 
son to manufacture it abroad. 

I cannot but feel that the American Library 
Association would be historically in an unfor- 
tunate position if thru the influence of libraries 
on their local representatives an essential prin- 
ciple of copyright should thus be negatived. | 
think there is a better way than your method of 
attack. I should suggest therefore that the Asso- 
ciation should concede the right of the author 
directly or thru his representative the publisher, 
to the safeguarding of his market, and that there 
should then be friendly consultation as to the 
best and simplest method and formula for rec- 
onciling the interest and desires of authors. 
publishers and libraries. 


R. R. Bowker. 


Stockbridge, Mass., 
August, 1926. 


School and Public Library on Rails 
in New Ontario 


HE Minister of Education of the Province of 

Ontario has established two public libraries 
on rails to serve away up in New Ontario. Two 
especially equipped cars, one on the C. P. R. and 
one on the C. N, R. are now known as railway 
school cars. Each one contains a public library. 
altho this feature is but incidental. The cars, 
fully equipped, were placed as exhibits on a 
railway siding at the Canadian National Ex- 
hibition, Toronto, August 28-September 11. 

Cars and not buildings are used because in the 
first place the sections to which the cars are go- 
ing are too thinly settled to justify a sufficient 
number of permanent buildings to serve the 
families along the car routes; and, secondly, 
there are many groups of people in New On- 
\ario who do not represent permanent communi- 
ties: their places of abode are determined hy 
conditions that are affected by railroad construc- 
tion and other pioneer development. When a 
community that is being served by a school car 
srows large enough to justify the maintenance 
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of a permanent school, steps will be taken to 
have one built. 

Each car contains a school-room with desks 
and seats for sixteen pupils, two blackboards, 
teacher’s desk, maps, pictures, school library, 
school bell, ete., and a comfortable bedroom and 
kitchen for the male teacher. Public library 
hooks and equipment occupy space in the class- 
room, and the teacher serves as librarian. 

After the close of the exhibition the cars went 
far north, away up. A car will stop for classes 
at about seven selected stopping places along a 
railroad division of about one hundred and 
twenty miles. At each stopping point three or 
four to a dozen children will enter a car for daily 
instruction for a few days or a week, and then 
receive assigned home-work to keep them profit- 
ably employed until the car makes its next visit. 
Arrangements will be made for local super- 
vision of home study where possible. The cars 
will pass over their respective routes about once 
in five weeks. 

The public library features proved of special 
interest to the thousands who visited the cars 
at the exhibition. The book-cases are of artistic 
design and finish, matching the hardwood trim- 
ming in the cars. The new books. which are all 
in especially fine editions, attracted even the 
seemingly non-bookish. 

Each library is made up of a few works of 
reference, a fair number of works on subjects 
of general interest, and several works of new 
and standard fiction with Canadian authors pre- 
dominating. These are for adults and form less 
than a third of the collection. There is a goodly 
number of exceptionally fine editions of books 
for older boys and girls consisting of the best 
type of stories, and works of a miscellaneous 
character which represent: subjects. which 
young people have a natural interest. The most 
interesting books to the visitor are the excellent 
editions of beautifully illustrated works for 
young boys and girls, and for older people who 
have a very limited knowledge of our language. 
These books are in easy English. The type, illus- 
trations and style are well adapted for the pur- 
pose of making a favorable impression on new 
readers, as well as to serve as an introduction 
to the world of books. 

The libraries were selected by Mr. W. O. Cav- 
son, provincial inspector of public, libraries. a 
member of the American Library Association 
Commission on the Library and Adult Educa- 
tion, who thus. laid successfully before the au- 
thorities the adult education possibilities of this 
new library service. The teachers have expressed 
the desire to instruct adults as well as children. 
They will assist all who want evening instrue- 
tion, and will arrange for special advice and for 
special loans of books for all who wish to follow 
courses of systematic study. 
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The A. L. A. and Training for Librarianship 


By MYRON WARREN GETCHELL 
Cataloger, University of Illinois Library 
(Continued from the Liprary Journal for July) 


O Dr. Bostwick’s suggestion that library 
ch school graduates should expect to work for 

some time for little or no salary, Miss 
Ahern pointed out that library work is educa- 
tional and, as the normal school graduate se- 
cures a living wage from the start, so may the 
library school graduate expect to do.” 

The following year the Committee, consisting 
of the directors of the five library schools then 
existing, made a careful and detailed survey of 
all existing sources of library instruction in the 
United States. These included (1) library 
schools, (2) summer schools, (3) apprentice 
classes, (4) college courses in bibliography and 
the history of printing, (5) university and nor- 
mal school courses in library economy, (6) cor- 
respondence courses. A different set of ques- 
tions was sent to each type of school or class. 
The questions were grouped under five main 
heads: “1. Those regarding the official posi- 
tion of the school or courses and its object. 
2. Entrance requirements. 3. Nature and 
methods of instruction. 4. Final tests and cre- 
dentials. 5. The supplying of positions to stu- 
dents and of assistants to libraries.” The replies 
to the questionnaires were critically discussed 
under the heads: Faculty, entrance require- 
ments, curriculum, tuition, practice, credentials, 
electives, graduate associations, changes for 
1903-4, summer schools, apprentice classes, col- 
lege courses in bibliography, state normal 
school courses in library economy, correspond- 
ence courses, Specific recommendations for im- 
provement were interspersed. In summing up 
the Committee recommended to the Associa- 
tion: “First. That another and a standing 
Committee on Library Training be appointed to 
be composed of eight persons.” The composi- 
tion of the proposed committee was described in 
detail. “That this committee be required to pre- 
sent an annual report to the American Library 
Association. That this report be discussed each 
year and not accepted as a matter of routine. 

“Second. That there be published an A. L. A. 
tract on “Training for Librarianship,’ making a 
brief statement of a wholly satisfactory standard 
for each type of school, to which shall be ap- 
pended the names of such sources of training of 
different kinds and grades as fully meet this 
standard, this statement and list of schools regis- 


“A. L. A. Proceedings 24: 135-40. 


tered as fully meeting the standard to be revised 
for the annual report each year.” 

After discussion, the report was accepted and 
the recommendations referred to the Council. 
The Committee was asked to formulate a state- 
ment of the standards to be required of the vari- 
ous library schools.” 

For the next three years, the Committee de- 
voted most of its efforts to the setting up of 
standards of professional training for librarian- 
ship. A tentative scheme was presented at the 
Portland, Oregon, conference in 1905. The 
suggested standards were arranged under the 
heads of entrance requirements, instruction, 
tests and credentials, minimum number and list 
of subjects for which a certificate or diploma 
should be given. These were applied to winter 
and summer library schools and apprentice 
classes. Correspondence courses were men- 
tioned only with reference to entrance require- 
ments, two members of the Committee entirely 
disapproving of such courses. The recommen- 
dation relative to an eight-member committee 
was renewed, this time with success.” The dis- 
cussion of standards was continued at the next 
A, L, A. conference.” 

The tract on library training recommended by 
the Committee in 1903 was finally issued by the 
Publishing Board in 1907 under the title, 
“Training for Librarianship.” 

The Committee recommended in 1903 “the 
establishment of a Normal section of the Asso- 
ciation, to deal with all phases of preparation 
for librarianship.” As many requests had been 
received by the Committee that a list of accred- 
ited schools be added to its tract on Library 
training, the Committee, altho feeling such a 
list inadvisable, submitted a resolution to the 
Council asking that $500 be appropriated for 
the purpose. It was voted “that the Council 
adheres to its established precedent of taking 
no action looking toward any expression of 
opinion on library schools.” 

The chief effort the next year was given to 
securing the establishment of the recommended 
section on library training. This was accom- 


plished by Council action of June 26, 1909." 
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From time to time, members of the Associa- 
tion had called the Committee’s attention to the 
value of a detailed examination of the various 
agencies of professional training for librarian- 
ship. Accordingly, in 1910, the recommenda- 
tion was presented to the Council “that an ap- 
propriation of $500 be made to make possible 
the examination of such schools as desire an 
examination by the Committee.” The Council 
recognized the desirability of such an examina- 
tion but found the funds inadequate to the 
granting of the appropriation. It was voted 
that the list of library schools be omitted from 
the Handbook and the “Secretary was instructed 
in answering any inquiries in regard to library 
schools to disclaim any endorsement of the same 
by the A. L. A.” 

“The continued appeals of the Committee for 
funds to carry on its proposed examination of 
library schools were answered by an initial ap- 
propriation by the Executive Board of $200 at 
the midwinter meeting in 1912. The Committee 
then proceeded to draw up a tentative scheme of 
points to be observed in the inspection.” To the 
Committee’s report of 1913 was appended a 
“Scheme of Efficiency Tests for a Library 
School.’”” The funds available were increased 
by another $200 in 1913. Owing to the diffi- 
culty in securing a competent examiner, the 
actual work of inspection did not begin until 
1914, when the services of Mary E. Robbins 
were secured. Miss Robbins completed her sur- 
vey and submitted her report and recommenda- 
tions to the Committee the following year. In ad- 
dition, the Committee had the responses of some 
one hundred and sixty librarians and library 
school graduates to a questionnaire they had 
sent out the preceding year, together with sug- 
gestions from the Round Table of Library 
School Instructors held at Chicago in January, 
and comments upon the same from the various 
library schools, All this material it was pro- 
posed to study carefully before laying the re- 
sults before the Association.” 

The better to accomplish this purpose, the 
work was divided among the members, one tak- 
ing apprentice classes in the larger libraries; 
another, instruction in library training as given 
by normal schools; another, work in colleges 
and universities aside from those maintaining 
regular library schools; another, summer 
courses in library training. Dr. Harold O. 
Rugg, of the School of Education, University of 
Chicago, was secured to study the material from 
the pedagogical standpoint.” The detailed state- 


ments of three of these sub-committees were pre- 
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sented at the 1917 A. L. A. Conference. 
Chalmers Hadley reported on summer schools, 
Alice S. Tyler on apprentice and_ training 
classes, and W. Dawson Johnston on instruction 
in normal schools.” 

Little was done the next two years on account 
of war work, altho a number of papers on li- 
brary training were read at the 1919 conference. 
By 1920, the work of the Committee was in full 
swing again. At the midwinter meeting that 
year, it was “Resolved, That pending the estab- 
lishment of an A. L. A. Board of Library 
Training or Certification, the Committee recom- 
mends the acceptance of the standards estab- 
lished by the Association of American Library 
Schools as a basis for accrediting such schools.” 
This recommendation was adopted by the Execu- 
tive Board two years later. The Committee at 
the same meeting (1920) voted to support 
Charles C. Williamson’s plan for the creation 
of a National Board of Library Training or 
Certification. During the year, the different 
members of the Committee investigated various 
phases of library training assigned to them and 
brief statements on these points constituted the 
annual report, to which was appended a detailed 
discussion of summer schools by Henry N. San- 
born. The question of an advanced school of 
librarianship was investigated but little progress 
reported.” 

In furtherance of its policy of co-operation 
with the new Committee on National Certifica- 
tion of Librarians, the Committee on Library 
Training appointed a Sub-Committee on the 
Comparative Value of Training for Library 
Service Given by Training Classes and Summer 
Schools. This sub-committee, consisting of 
Carrie E. Scott and Frank K. Walter, submitted 
a preliminary report at the 1921 A. L. A. con- 
ference. The avowed purpose of the report was 
“to evaluate and to seek to correlate the courses 
of instruction offered in training for library 
service by the various library training classes 
and summer schools of the country, thereby pre- 
senting a uniformity of standards and a basis 
for staff grading and certification in secondary 
education in library work.” 

The difficulty of securing competent catalog- 
ers, altho mainly a matter of salaries, in the 
opinion of the Committee, was the occasion for 
the appointment of a Sub-Committee on the 
Training of Catalogers. The report of this sub- 
committee was also submitted at the 1921 con- 
ference. 


Courses for the training of teacher-librarians 
and school librarians was assigned as a subject 
of investigation to one member of the Com- 
mittee. A preliminary report was submitted the 
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following year. As a result of inquiry from the 
Library Workers Association as to the possi- 
bility of bringing summer, correspondence and 
lecture courses into proper relation with library 
school degrees, the Committee continued its in- 
vestigation of correspondence courses. It was 
recommended “that library schools adopt a unit 
of credit similar to the ‘semester hour’ of stand- 
ard colleges and universities.” 

The 1922 report of the Committee re-empha- 
sized its recommendations relative to the offer- 
ing of summer school courses on special sub- 
jects; the advisability of correspondence courses, 
suggesting that cataloging might be so offered; 
a uniform system of evaluating credits; and a 
comparison of training class and summer school 
courses. After discussion, these recommenda- 
tions were referred by the Council to the Asso- 
ciation of American Library Schools.” The As- 
sociation approved the recommendations regard- 
ing summer school courses in special subjects, 
correspondence courses and a uniform system of 
library school credits. 

The Committee recommended in 1923, “that 
the American Library Association make effective 
the policy already approved in regard to library 
training and provide for the appointment of 
some board or committee whose function would 
be to survey and investigate library training 
agencies for the purpose of defining standards 
—devising a plan for evaluating or accrediting, 
organizing all training agencies into a general 
system, suggesting improvements, recommend- 
ing the establishment of new agencies and pro- 
moting education for librarianship in every 
way.” In approval of this recommendation 
the Temporary Library Training Board was ap- 
pointed in May, 1923. The Committee accord- 
ingly suggested that it be discharged if a per- 
manent board were appointed. In 1924, then, 
the permanent board was established and the 
Committee on Library Training discontinued 
and the members thanked for their services. 

Immediately after appointment, the Tempo- 
rary Library Training Board organized with 
Adam Strohm as chairman. The first open 
meetings of the Board were held in connection 
with the midwinter meeting of the A. L. A. Janu- 
ary 3, 1924. Other open meetings were held in 
New York City, April 15 to 17. These meet- 
ings were held in order to get the views and 
suggestions of individuals and organizations 
especially interested in the training of libra- 
rians. The members of the Board also visited 
several of the library schools during the year. 
In reporting at the annual A. L. A. conference 
the Board stated briefly its findings and recom- 
mended the creation of a permanent Board of 
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Education for Librarianship, outlining _ its 
proper organization and sketching its func. 
tions. 

The Secretary of the A. L. A., in his annual 
report, stated that the Carnegie Corporation of 
New York had donated to the Association dur- 
ing the year $12,000 for the Temporary Library 
Training Board, $5,000 for the preparation of 
a textbook, and $15,000 for a library school in 
Paris (two years), For the latter purpose and 
for the same period the American Committee for 
Devastated France had given $50,000.” 

The program of the new Board, created June 
30, 1924, is admirably expressed in the words 
of its predecessor, the Temporary Library 
Training Board, recommending “That the 
Board of Education for Librarianship shall: (a) 
Study library service and its changing needs 
and promote the further development of educa- 
tion for librarianship; (b) Investigate the ex- 
tent to which existing agencies meet the needs 
of the profession; (c) Formulate for the ap- 
proval of the Council minimum standards for 
library schools, for summer library courses, for 
courses on school library work in normal 
schools and teachers’ colleges, for training and 
apprentice classes, for correspondence and ex- 
tension courses, and for such other educational 
agencies as may arise; (d) Classify these agen- 
cies in accordance with the standards thus 
adopted; (e) Publish annually a list of the ac- 
credited agencies; (f) Plan for the correlation 
of the work offered by the agencies, so that a 
unified system of education for librarianship 
may be developed; (g) Establish thruout the 
different agencies a uniform system of credits 
consistent with collegiate practice; (h) Assign 
to the technical terms used in library education 
meanings which will promote accurate and uni- 
form application; (i) Establish close relations 
with other bodies having similar purposes; (j! 
Serve in an advisory capacity in regard to grants 
of funds for library education; (k) Serve in any 
other matters which would fall logically within 
the functions of the Board; (1) Report annually 
to the A. L. A. Council on the progress of edu- 
cation for librarianship.” 

That the Board bids fair to fulfil the above 
outlined program is evidenced from a perusal of 
its first annual report presented at the Seattle 
conference in 1925 and from the frequent an- 
nouncements of its activities appearing in the 
library periodicals. 

Various other committees, as well as sections 
and round tables, of the A. L. A. have been 
concerned from time to time with particular 
phases of library training. 

In the report submitted in 1919 by the Com- 
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mittee on Library Administration was included 
a section on “Staff, Training, etc.” Mention 
was made of the efforts of various libraries to 
increase the qualifications of their staff members 
by means of training classes.” 

At the Asbury Park conference in 1919 Dr. 
Williamson read a paper on “Some Present-Day 
Aspects of Library Training,” in which he sug- 
gested national certification of librarians and 
standardization of library training thru the 
A. L. A. As a result of this suggestion the 
Committee on National Certification and Train- 
ing was appointed. This committee concerned 
itself mostly with the subject of certification. 
Altho certification is closely allied with train- 
ing, only those matters pertaining directly to 
training will be discussed here. The recommen- 
dations made in 1920 and later adopted by the 
Council include the following: “That this Board 
shall investigate all existing agencies for teach- 
ing library subjects and methods, shall evaluate 
their work for purposes of certification, shall 
seek to correlate these agencies into an organ- 
ized system and to that end shall recommend 
such new agencies as seem to. it desirable and 
shall establish grades of library service with 
appropriate certificates.” This plan involved 
co-operation with the A, L. A. Committee on 
Library Training, the Professional Training 
Section, the Association of American Library 
Schools, the League of Library Commissions in 
connection with summer library schools, the 
Special Libraries Association, and the Sec- 
ondary Education and Library departments of 
the N. E. A. 

The 1921 report showed how certification 
would promote training, encourage training 
agencies, and assist in the standardization of 
training courses and requirements.” In discuss- 
ing a proposed publicity pamphlet on certifica- 
tion, the Committee stated at the 1923 confer- 
ence that it should include among other matters 
a discussion of the relation of certification to 
“standards and practice of library schools, train- 
ing classes and other forms of library train- 
ing.”“ Upon the establishment of the Board of 
Education for Librarianship in 1924 the Com- 
mittee on National Certification and Training 
was discharged at its own request, its functions 
being taken over by the new Board. 

The Committee on Education recommended, 
in 1924, “Adequate state or regional facilities in 
universities, colleges and teacher-training insti- 
tutions for training full-time teacher-librarians.” 
The Committee co-operated with the Temporary 
Library Training Board by responding to a 
questionnaire on library training and a sub- 
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committee was appointed in 1925 to co-operate 
with the Board of Education for Librarian- 
ship.” 

The Committee on Library Survey, in its 
questionnaire issued in 1924, included questions 
on various phases of professional training. The 
Editorial Committee, according to Secretary 
Milam’s report for 1925, has in preparation four 
textbooks for use in library schools. 

At the instance of the Committee on Library 
Training the Professional Training Section was 
organized in 1909 “to deal with all phases of 
preparation for librarianship.”” Annual meet- 
ings, with ~repared programs of papers and 
committee reports, have been held since that 
date. At the very first meeting two committees 
were appointed—one of five to investigate the 
matter of co-operation between library schools 
and one to consider the question of a graduate 
school. Among the important subjects consid- 
ered by this Section is that of training class 
standards. The committee on that subject, ap- 
pointed in 1923, reported at Saratoga Springs 
the following year. Its report is available in 
mimeographed form. 

In 1918 a group of training class instructors 
arranged for a round table in connection with 
the A. L. A. conference at Saratoga Springs. 
The program proved so interesting and valuable 
that it was determined to hold a similar round 
table the following year.“ In the spring of 1921 
Miss Julia A. Hopkins, chairman of the round 
table, issued a notice thru the library period- 
icals that the question of organizing a Training 
Class Section would be discussed at the A. L. A. 
conference of that year. Finally, at the mid- 
winter meeting of 1925, the petition of the 
Training Class Instructors Round Table that a 
Training Class Section be established was pre- 
sented to the Council and favorable action se- 
cured.” 

The training of school librarians has been the 
subject of much study by the School Libraries 
Section since its organization in 1915. Commit- 
tees for the investigation of school library train- 
ing have been maintained by the Section and 
papers read at the Section meetings. Much of 
the material thus secured has been made avail- 
able to the general A. L. A. Committee on Li- 
brary Training. 

In 1924 the Committee on the Educational 
Qualifications and Status of the Professional 
Librarian in Colleges and Universities of the 
College and Reference Section recommended 
“serious consideration” by the Section “of the 
establishment of an advanced school of libra- 
rianship and suggested that the matter be 
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brought to the attention of the Board of Edu- 
cation for Librarianship.”“ The Section has 
given further consideration to the same subject 
in connection with the curriculum study now 
in progress under the direction of W. W. 
Charters. 

At the Business Librarians Round Table at 
Seattle, 1925, the principal subject for consid- 
eration was Education for Business Librarians. 
At the conclusion of the discussion Alice S. 
Tyler expressed the desire that a course for 
business librarians be immediately established.“ 

The Catalog Section, at the midwinter meet- 
ing, January 2, 1925, recommended to the Board 
of Education for Librarianship the consideration 
of “definite special courses in cataloging for the 
curriculum of an advanced school of librarian- 
ship.” At the next midwinter the Section con- 
sidered the Charters’ curriculum study as ap- 
plied to cataloging. 

Facilities for the training of children’s libra- 
rians are being studied by the Children’s Li- 
brarians’ Section thru its Committee on Train- 
ing. 
The chief interest of the A. L. A. in the sub- 
ject of professional training, however, is now 
centered in the Board of Education for Li- 
brarianship. The Summer Institute for in- 
structors in library science, held at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, July 29 to September 3; the 
Charters’ curriculum study; the preliminary 
mimeographed edition of the textbooks on cata- 
loging and circulation work, promised by the 
first of September; and the acceptance by the 
Council of the Board’s provisional minimum 
standards for training and apprentice classes 
form the proud record of the Board since the 
Seattle conference. 

And now with the Carnegie Conpouation’s 
splendid gift of four million dollars, more than 
one million dollars of which is to endow a grad- 
uate school of librarianship at the University 
of Chicago, and another million to provide 
an annual income to aid other library schools, 
and until the endowment is completed, another 
million will be used in the general activities of 
the Association and in aiding library schools.” 
Surely the A. L. A. and library training are 
going forward. 
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Russian Publications 

HE Chairman of the A.L.A. Committee on 
Work with the Foreign Born has an exten- 
sive collection of lists of Russian publications 
of the last five years and will be glad to lend 
them to any librarians desiring to buy Ruésian 
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books. Address: Eleanor E. Ledbetter, Libra- 
rian, Broadway Branch Library, Broadway and 
E. 55th St., Cleveland, Ohio. 


A. L. A. Post Conference Trip 
for Foreign Delegates 
oer thirty people—chiefly foreign dele- 

gates, accompanied by two or three escorts 
—will make a two weeks’ tour of American li- 
braries immediately after the Atlantic City con- 
ference. 

As already announced a visit to Princeton is 
scheduled for Saturday, October 9. Arriving in 
New York in time for the New York Library 
Club’s complimentary dinner on Saturday even- 
ing, the visitors will spend the three following 
days in Greater New York. Boston will enter- 
tain them on Wednesday and Thursday, October 
13-14; a visit to Niagara Falls on the 15th is 
planned en route to Toronto (16th). Then 
come Detroit and Ann Arbor (17th), Chicago 
(18th-19th), Cleveland (20th), Washington 
(21st and 22nd), allowing visitors to arrive back 
in New York on Saturday, October 23rd. 


To A. L. A. Members of Twenty- 
five Years’ Membership 
PIONEER SUPPER PROPOSED 

PIONEER supper is proposed for Sunday 

evening, October 3, with all those who have 
been members for twenty-five years or more con- 
sidered eligible to attend. 

Will all those who can attend kindly notify 
Mrs. Henry J. Carr, at the Hotel Chelsea. 
Atlantic City, not later than Saturday noon. 
October 2. 


New Titles for Blind Readers 


Noteworthy publications duplicated thru the 
instrumentality of the American Red Cross and 
the Library of Congress Service for the Blind 
in raised type for the blind (Braille grade one 
and a half) by the Garin process: “The Soul of 
China” by A, A. Milne (5 v.), “Social Life 
Among the Insects” by William M. Wheeler 
(5 v.) and “William Crawford Gorgas” by 
Marie D. Gorgas and Burton J. Hendrick (6 v.). 
Within the next few months these books will be 
available to all libraries at $1 a volume. Orders 
should be placed with Mrs. Bruce Clark, 598 
Madison Avenue, New York City, Experiments 
in this form of printing have been conducted by 
the New York County and Nassau County Chap- 
ters of the American Red Cross on a number of 
books of fiction. It furnishes a grade of litera- 


ture of recent date for the blind which has not 
been available to them until this Garin process 
came into action. 
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Personnel (Con.) 
LIBRARY TRAINING 
GENERAL AIMS AND METHODS 

Bostwick, A. E. Training for librarianship. In his 
American public library. Ed. 3 rev. and enl. 1923. 
p. 344-353. : 

Includes discussion of library schools, training 
classes, and summer schools; also standardization and 
certification. 

Correlation of library science courses. Lis. Jour. 46: 
643-644. Aug. 1921. 

Summary of a report of the A.L.A. Committee 
on library training. The report includes library 
schools, training classes and summer library schools. 

Donnelly, June R. Library training for the special li- 
brarian. Spec. Libs. 12:186-188. Sept.-Oct. 1921. 

Writer maintains that training for any phase or 
type of library work can be the same general train- 
ing, but the differentiation comes in the adaptation 
to environment. 

Education for librarianship. Lr. Jour. 50:595. July 
1925. 

Friedel, J. H. Training for librarianship. Lippincott. 
1921. $1.75. 

A good discussion of librarian training, tho some- 
what overweighted on the side of special libraries. 
The information on schools is very clearly tabulated. 

A futile process. Pub. Libs. 28:363. July 1923. 

Discourages library training by correspondence. 

Hedrick, E. A. Education of a librarian. Spec. Libs. 
15:79-81. Apr. 1924. 

Considers the following three recommendations of 
the Williamson report: (1) Division of clerical and 
professional types of work; (2) Placing of library 
schools on a graduate basis; (3) Courses for the 
special librarian. 

Reese, Rena. A few general principles in library 
training. N. H. Pub. Libs. 14:111-113. Sept. 1918. 

Selection and training of assistants. 

Sawyer, E. R. Correlation of library school and 
training class instruction. Lip. Jour. 47:641-644. 
Aug. 1922. 

Advocates correlation of courses offered in train- 
ing classes and library schools. 

Shearer, A. H. What constitutes adequate library 
training. Lin. Jour. 47:1073-1074. Dee. 15, 1922. 

A new survey of library schools. Lis. Jour. 50:578- 
579. July, 1925. 

A report upon the findings of the Board of Edu- 
cation for Librarianship. 

Thompson. O. R. Howard. What the librarian has a 
tight to expect from the library school graduate. 
Pub. Libs. 30:293-296. June 1925. 

Training for library service. Lr. Jour. 48:711-714. 
Sept. 1, 1923. 

Abridgment of summary of findings and recom- 
mendations from the concluding chapter of C. C. 
Williamson’s report on training for library service. 

Tyler, Alice S. Education for librarianship: as it is 
po as it might be. Pub. Libs. 29:389-390. Oct. 

4. 

“Training aims to prepare young people to ren- 


der book service in the institutions where they are 
employed and training has naturally evolved to meet 
the requirements of our most distinctive library 
achievement—the American public library.” 

Williamson, C. C. ‘Training for library service. Car- 
negie Corporation of N. Y., 1923. 

A report prepared for the Carnegie Corporation 
of New York, the primary purpose of which is 
“to present existing conditions in this country with 
respect to training for library work in such a way 
that the educator and the layman interested in edu- 
cational problems might be able to form a true con- 
ception of the steps that should be taken to im- 
prove this phase of the library situation.”—Introduc- 


tion. 
LIBRARY SCHOOLS 
Courses 


American correspondence school of 
Wilson Bull. 2:169-171. Jan. 1924. 
Tentative outline of first courses. 
Friedel, J. H. Training for librarianship. Lis, Jour. 
44:569-574, Sept. 1919. 
A criticism of work done in the library school. 
New courses in work with children. Lis. Jour. 50: 
604. July 1925. 
Parkinson, Herman O. Hopscotch or library science? 
Lis. Jour. 50:643-644. Aug. 1925. 
Root, A. S. To the would-be library school student. 
Pub. Libs. 23:3-5. Jan. 1918. 

Discusses courses of study which must necessarily 
be in any library course; with possibility of elimina- 
tion because of specialization. 

Rush, Charles E. Regional library training courses. 
Lis. Jour. 50:641-642. Aug. 1925. 

Sisler, Della J. A course in bibliographical catalog- 
ing. Lis. Jour. 50;697-699. Sept. 1, 1925. 
Code; subject matter; instruction. 

Wisconsin University Library School. Apprentice 
course or small libraries. 1917. A.L.A. $1. 

Illustrated manual of library economy for small 
libraries. Reprinted from Wisconsin Lib. Bull., Oct. 
1914 to July, 1915, v. 10-11. 


FAcuLties 
Hadley, Chalmers. Two thoughts on instruction in li- 
brary schools. Lap. Jour. 44:585-Sept. 1919. 
Hasse, Adelaide R. Teaching of reference work in 
library schools. Lip. Jour. 44:582-584. Sept. 1919. 
Views of library school directors. Pub. Libs. 23:13-19. 
Jan. 1918. 


librarianship. 


Summer ScHOOLs 

Cleavinger, J. S._ Library assistants and the summer 
school. Lis. Jour. 46:357-358. April 15, 1921. 

Howe, H. E. Summer library school as a factor in 
professional education. Lis. Jour. 45:583-587. July 
15, 1920. 

Jennings, Judson T. Advanced instruction in summer 
library schools. Pub. Libs. 23:306-309. July 1918. 

Jennings, Mrs. Jennie T. Plea for advanced instruc- 
tion in library summer schools. School and Society. 
7:156-160. Feb. 9, 1918. 

Professional training. Pub. Libs. 25:456-457. Oct. 
1920. 
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Standards and purpose of a summer library course. 
Unger, Nell. Summer course for school librarians. Lis. 
Jour. 50:349-350. April 15, 1925. 
A discussion of the problem of summer library 
training. 


GRADUATE SCHOOLS 


Henry, W. E. A system of library schools. 
50:347-349. April 15, 1925. 
A proposed new schedule for library schools. 
Higher study in library economy. Pub. Libs. 23:25. 
Jan. 1918. 

Advocates graduate course in library economy, 
located se as to have the benefit of both university 
library and faculty. 

Professional training. 
1925. 

Tai. An advanced school of librarianship—aim 
of curriculum. Pub. Libs. 30:59-61. Feb. 1925. 

Such a curriculum should give technical skill and 
the high ideal of raising the standards of the pro- 
fession to compare with those of others. 

Chicago, Hl. 1924:34. 

Promotion of inadequately trained assistants in- 
jurious to organization as well as employee; dire 
need of professional library school on graduate basis. 

Washington, D. C.  1923:23. 

Washington urged as center for high grade librarv 

school. 


TRAINING AND IMPROVEMENT IN 
SERVICE 


SCHOOL AND CLASSES 
RECRUITING 
Brooklyn, N. Y.  1920:38$ 1921:29. 

Methods used in recruiting for training course. 
Los Angeles, Calif. 1922-23:17. 

School grants Russian scholarship for 1923-1924. 
New Haven, Conn. 1920:12. 

Vocational course in library economy in the high 
school suggested as a way to provide apprentices 
for library. 

New York, N. Y.  1922:66. 

Recruiting junior grade assistants directly from 

college proves successful. 


Lis. Jour. 


Lis. Jour. 50:634-655. Aug. 


TRAINING 


ENTRANCE REQUIREMENTS 
Baker, M. E.  Prevocational training for librarianship. 
Lis. Jour. 45:446-449, May 15, 1920. 
A tabulation which shows academic subjects to be 
chosen by the prospective library school student. 
Craig, F. M. Education of librarians: a fantasy. Lip. 
Jour. 44:577. Sept. 1919. 
Prerequisites and library school training. 
Newberry. Marie A. What should be the standards of 
admission to the training class? Lin. Journ. 44:284- 
287. May 1919. 
Standards of admission and methods of selection. 
Welles, Jessie. Secondary education in library work. 
Pub. Libs, 23:5-10. Jan. 1918. 

Function and type of work to be done by the 
training class. 

Cleveland, Ohio. 1922-23:44. 

Apprentices given period of practical work before 
training. 

Queens, 1920:13. 

Credits for college and library school courses 
accepted in lieu of examination for promotion in 
corresponding subjects. 

Somerville, Mass. 1922:22-25. 

Training class received twenty-six weeks of study 
and practice; outline of courses, entrance require- 
ments, ete. 

INSTRUCTION 


Barden, B. R. Clerical course for library assistants. 


The Library Journal 


A.L.A. Papers and Proceedings. 41:171-173. 

Cleveland’s plan, which offers two types of train 
ing for library assistants. 

Curtis, F. Assistant’s professional and cultur) 
reading. Lib. Occ. 5:326-328. April 1920. 

Hopkins, Julia A. New plan for training library o- 
sistants. A.L.A. Papers and Proceedings. 
171. 1919, 

An outline of the work done in the training clas-.~ 

in Brooklyn, N. Y 
Iver, I. M. Advanced study for library assistan(s. 
Lis. Jour. 47:541-542. June 15, 1922. 
Concerning advanced study in library work. 
Mueser, Emilie. Neighborhood apprentice clas; 
A.L.A. Papers and Proceedings. 40:217-218. 1918 

Interesting account of a training class conducted 
co-operatively by three small libraries. 

Newberry, Marie A. Reference work for training 
classes. Lin. Jour. 50:994-996. Dec. 1, 1925. 

Reese, Rena. A few general principles in library 
training. N. H. Pub. Libs. 14:111-113. Sept. 1918 

Same article in lowa Lib. Quar. 7:129-132. Jan 
Mar. 1919. 

-—. Training in medium sized libraries. 
29:53-59. Feb. 1924. 
Outline of course of study used in the Denver 
Public Library. 
-. Training the library assistant. Pub. Libs. 29: 
391-396. Oct. 1924. 
Standards of the library training class. 
Scott, Carrie E. Public library training classes. Pi! 
Libs. 29:59-60. Feb. 1924. 

Birmingham, Ala. 1924:11-12. 

Organize teacher-librarian classes; details. 
Boston, Mass. 1922-23:58. 

Elementary reference course for junior assistants. 
1923-24:25. 

Have syllabus. 
---—— 1924-25, 

Staff instruction. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 1921:46. 

Only picked branches used for practice work of 
training classes; librarians of these branches meet 
frequently to discuss practice work problems. 

1923 :41-43. 

New nlan for staff instruction given. 

Buffalo, N. Y. 1920:13. 

Arrangements with University of Buffalo for train 
ing of new staff members; varied practice work 
during courses. 

Chicago, Tl. 32-33. 

Form course of junior lectures of 8 weeks for 

junior helpers. 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Pub. Libs 


1922-23:17; 1923-24:14, 39. 
Training class receives one month intensive lec. 
tures and class work; half-time paid practice work. 


Evansville, Ind. 1924:3. 

Offer reference course to apprentices and _assist- 
ants. 

Grand Rapids, Mich. 1925:51. 

Lack of accuracy greatest weakness outside of per 
sonality in work of training school classes. 

Oakland, Calif. 1921-22:7. 

Instruction for routine practice work. course 

study, etc., noted. 
Portland, Ohio. 1921:31. 

Training class now on library school basis; some 
details. 

—- 1922:14. 

Institute junior attendants’ class when regula: 
training course cannot be given; three months’ i» 
struction. 

ASSIMILATION IN SYSTEM 
Hasse Adelaide R. This business of ours. 
23 :303-305. July 1918. 
Some of the failings of the library school. 


Pub. Libs 


September 15. 1426 


Reese, Rena. Place of the training class library 
service. Lin. Jour. 42:872-874. Nov. 1917. 
- Relations of actual work to the library school. 
Pub. Libs. 28:115-118. Mar. 1923. 
Tacoma, Wash. 1919-20:24. 
Handling of training class by department and 
division heads incompatible with regular work. 


PROVISION FOR RECOGNITION OF SELF- 
IMPROVEMENT 
Promotions in libraries. Pub. Libs. 24:32. Jan. 1919. 
Fundamental principles underlying promotions. 
Des Moines, la.  1923-24:6-7. 
Statistics of education and training of 42 members. 
Savannah, Ga. 1921:16-17. 
Economy of staff personnel. 
PROVISION FOR STAFF KNOWLEDGE OF BOOKS 
Soston, Mass. —1921-22:48-49, 
Assistants have lectures on outlines of English 
literature from university. 
- 1922-23 :57. 
Enlarged. 
—— 923-24. 
Italian course for staff. 
Evansville, Ind. 1923:2. 
Have short course in 
staff. 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
Special “Suggested 
librarians.” 
1917-22:28-29. 
Training class has sociology seminar. 
Manchester, N. H. 1920:18. 
Outline of study in civies for staff study given. 


STAFF MEETINGS 
Bostwick, Arthur E. Staff meetings. In his American 
public library. Ed. 3. rev. and enl. 1923. p. 212-214. 

A general discussion of the purpose of staff or- 
ganization. 

Davis. M. L.. and F. L. Rathbone, Necessity of staff 
meetings. Lis. Jour. 34:299-304. July 1901. 

An old article but still valuable as a discussion of 

the benefit and value of staff meetings. 
Merrill, J. W. Staff meetings. Wis. Lib. Bull. 
94. April 1918. 

Summary of functions and 
Wisconsin libraries. 

Baltimore, Md. 1918-25. Library staff. 

Good staff organization and excellent 
corps manifested, 

Des Moines, Towa. 1922-23:14. 

Fortnightly round tables children’s literature 
for those whose work brings them in contact with 
department, 

Crand Rapids. Mich. 1921-22:62-63. 

Weekly book talks by staff members and’ visitors; 
held alternate Wednesdays and Thursdays to accom- 
modate staff; some used by papers as feature articles. 

Indianapolis, Ind. 1917-22:6, 


Staff meetings planned and conducted by assistants. 


PROFESSIONAL ETHICS 

Babcock, Mrs. J. G. Professional ethics from the view- 
point of a head librarian. Calif. News Notes. 16:123- 
127. April 1921. © 

Bolton, C. K. Ethies of librarianship. 
American Academy of Political and Social Science. 
101:138-146. May 1922. 

Résumé in Lis. Jour. 47:549-500. June 15, 1922. 

A proposed revised code of ethics prefaced by an 
historical sketch of the codes of American librarian- 
ship. Based on his article in Pub. Libs. 14:203-205, 
June 1909, 

Dana, John Cotton. Efficiency. 
1920. 


children’s literature for 


1917-22:3, 6. 


reading list for prospective 


14:91- 


practice several 


ésprit: de 


Pub. Libs. 25:4-6. Jan. 


Annals of the 


Discusses place of rules in a well-organized library ; 
necessity of loyalty to whole system as well as to 
single department. 

kt quette for library employees. N.Y. 
Feb. 1925. 
Discusses conversation behind the main desk. 
Hoadley, Chalmers. Outside of working hours. 
Libs. 28:1-4. Jan. 1923. 

Loyalty of assistants toward the library “after work- 

ing hours.” 
Love. FLD. 
library. 

Supplement to ///. Libs. Oct. 1923. 5:149-152. 

Miller, Zana K. Tradition versus common sense in the 
dey’s work. 4.1.4. Papers and Proceedings. 42: 
155-160. 1920. 

Seme article in lowa Lib. Quar. 
Mar. 1921. 

Noblesse oblige. Pub. Libs. 25:139-140. Mar. 1920. 

Brief discussion of the ethics of salaries. 

Penley. Mrs. L. B. K. Professional ethies for libraries 
from the point of view of the assistant. Calif. News 
16:128-131. April 1921. 
Defines library ethics. F 
Sawyer. How much do imponderables weigh? 
Pub. Libs. 28:413-420. Oct. 1923. 
Sioux City (lowa) Public Library. 
The Library, 1923. Foider. 

The code of professional 
library. 

Strohm, Adam. Pull in the ganeway. 4.1.4. 
and Proceedings. 43:146-147. 1922. 

A plea for creating clear and honest thinkers for 
promoting and socializing intelligence. 

Words to the wise. Pub. Libs. 26:206. April 1921. 

Library atmosphere and etiquette. 

Sioux City, lowa. 1924:4. 

Department heads formulate code of ethies; board 

approves. 
Tacoma, Wash. 1921:19. 
Revised rules approved; changes noted. 


RELATIONS TO STATE AND NATIONAL 
ORGANIZATIONS 
Emmons, H. H. Individual’s responsibility to his  pro- 
fession. 4.L.4. Papers and Proceedings. 44:140-141. 
1922. 

Ideals of character, proficiency, and service, 
Hazeltine, M. Librarian’s duty to his profession, 
A.L.A. Papers and Proceedings. 16:144-146, 1922. 

Article reprinted in the Wis. Lib. Bull. 19:31-34. 
Feb. 1923. 
Roden, Carl B. Librarian’s duty to his profession. 
1.1.4. Papers and Proceedings. 44:141-144. 1922. 
Article reprinted in T//. Libs. 4:121-123. Oct. 1922. 
State association programs. Lin. Jour 50:601-602. 


July 1925. 


Libs. 9:169. 


Pub. 


Assistant's opportunities to serve her 


9:10-13.  Jan.- 


Code of ethies. 
above 


ethies in’ the 


Papers 


Internal Organization 
DEPARTMENTALIZATION 


Keeping in touch with different  de- 
Lib. Oce. 6288-292. July 


Abraham, 
partments of the library. 
1922. 

Blackburn, B. F. 
May 1923. 

Relations of assistants and chiefs. 

Countryman, Gratia A. Problems of devartmental  or- 
ganization. Lin. Jour. 50:213-214. Mareh 1, 1925, 

Canton, Ohio. 1924:4.5, 

Departmentalize; have blue print of organization. 

Indianapolis, Ind. 1917-22:6. 

Department heads meet weekly. 

Savannah, Ga. 1921:!1-12. 

Building planned for departmentalization. 


Pub. Libs. 28:232-233, 
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LIBRARIAN 
QUALIFICATIONS 
Ames, J. G. Can a trained librarian be made to pay? 
Pub. Libs. 29:510-513. Dec. 1924. 
Partially reprinted in Wis. Lib. Bull. 21:7-8. Jan. 
1925. 
Blackburn, B. F. Pub. Libs. 28:232-233. 
May 1923. 
What a librarian should be from assistant’s point 
of view. Includes a few “don'ts.” 
Davis, R. C. Old librarian and the new. Pub. Libs. 
23:163-164. April 1918. 
A general discussion of qualifications. 
Education of librarians. Pub. Libs. 24:160-162. May 
1919. 
Discusses professional standards. 

Flexner, J. M. Choosing a librarian from the viewpoint 
of the assistant. Pub. Libs. 25:429-432. Oct. 1920. 
Ingraham, M. K. Necessary qualifications of a good 
librarian. Canadian Bookman. 3:38-40. June 1921. 
Institute for Government Research. Bureau of Public 
Personnel Administration. Suggested tests for senior 
library assistants. 26 Jackson Place, Washington, 
D. C. Public Personnel Studies. 3:97-110. March 

1925. 
Discussion of use of mental tests for librarians. 
Sample set of tests given. 
Kidder, H. L. To be or not to be, scholarly librarians. 
Pub. Libs. 29:126-127. March 1924. 
A plea for the scholarly librarian. 
Kidder, Harriet B. Librarian’s advancement. Jowa Lib. 
Quar. 10:42. July, Aug., Sept. 1925. 
Walter, Frank K. In a quiet corner with a little book. 
Wis. Lib. Bull, 21:208-212. Oct. 1925. 
“If you do not like to read, you have no real place 
in the professional work of the library.” 


DUTIES 
Petrie, George. Librarian as a statesman. 
25:425-429. Oct. 1920. 
Discusses tasks that lie before every librarian. 
Proper duties of a librarian. N. Y. Libs. 8:178. Feb. 
1923. 

Very brief article which quotes from Towa by-laws 
regarding duties and responsibilities of librarians. 
Shaw, Charles B. Creative librarianship. N. C. Lib. 
Comm, Bull. 6:106-111. Dec. 1925. 

The place of creative activity in library administra- 
tion. 

Some principles of library administration. Mich. Lib. 
Bull, 12:27-29. May-June 1921. 

Principles underlying the operation of a modern 
public library. 

Wilcox, E. V. Why do we have librarians? Harvard 
Grad. Mag. 30:477-491. June 1922, 

Urges more appreciation and use of the services of 
trained librarians in the quest for authentic infor- 
mation. 

Williamson, C. C. Efficiency in library management. 
Lin. Jour. 44:67-77. Feb. 1919. 

Same article in Lib. Occ. 5:148-154. April 1919. 
Extracts in Wis. Lib. Bull. 16:90-92. June 1920. 
ROUTINE 
Preston, Ethel. Opportunities of a librarian as seen 

by a bookseller. Pub. Libs. 26:304-305. June 1921. 
A general article on opportunities of the profession. 
Whyte, F. H. Routine of work in the small library. 
Wis. Lib. Bull, 15:126-130. May 1919. 
What one school librarian said in her annual report. 
Minn. Lib. Notes and News. 8:40-42. 


RELATIONS WITH STAFF 
Dana, John C. Efficiency. Pub. Libs. 
1920. 
On staff relations. 
Flagg, C. A. Librarian to his assistants. Pub. Libs. 


“Goops.” 


Pub. Libs. 


25:4-6. Jan. 


The Library Journal 


25:516. Nov. 1920. 
Written in a spirit of sympathy and co-operation. 
Flexner, J. M. Choosing a librarian from the viewpoint 
of the assistant. Pub. Libs. 25:429-432. Oct. 1920. 
Guerrier, Edith. Social side of the library. Pub. Libs. 
25:490-493. Nov. 1920. 
Discusses the necessity of a thoro knowledge of 
the community by the librarians. 
New Brunswick, N. J. 1923:8. 
Office of directing librarian a half-time position. 


BOOK SELECTION 


Bacon, Corinne. Principles of book selection. Wilson 
Bull. 2:339-342. Jan. 1925. 
Bascom, E. L. Book selection. A. L. A. 1922. 25c. 
Bostwick, Arthur E. Purchase of books. In his Ameri- 
can Public Library. Ed. 3 rev. and enl. 1923, p, 
148-161. 
Considers book ordering, checking of bills, out of 
print books, editions, importations, etc. 
—— Selection of books. In his American Public Library. 
Ed. 3 rev. and enl. 1923. p. 132-147. 
Outlines routine of selection, book appropriations, 
percentages, etc. 
—— Two kinds of books. Lip. Jour. 45:919-921. Noy. 
15, 1920. 
Permanent value and consumable value. Table in- 
cluded. 
Colum, Padraic. Imagination and the literature of 
childhood. Ill, Libs. 7:50-52. Oct. 1925, 
Reprinted from Child Life. Nov. 1924, 
Dana, John Cotton. Buying books. In his Library 
Primer. 1920. p. 71-78. 


Samples of order cards, continuation record cards, 
etc. 
——— Selecting books. In his Library Primer. 1920. p. 
52-60. 


General principles. 

Davis, Winifred L. Proof of the pudding. 

Bull. 21:291-292. Dec. 1925. 
Tests for reference works. 

Documents useful in small libraries and school libra- 
ries. Ind. Lib. Occ. 7:223-229. Oct. 1925. 

Haines, Helen E. The teaching of book selection. Lin. 
Jour. 20:693-694. Sept. 1, 1925. 

What to teach in book selection in a first or one- 
year course, and how to teach it. 

Jordan, L. M. Adventures of a book buyer. Pub. Libs. 
26:173-178. April 1921. 

Processes and problems attending the ordering of 
books. 

Merrill, J. W. Book selection aids. Wis. Lib. Bull. 
18:63. March 1922. 

Aids useful in the small library, with brief deserip- 
tive annotation. 

Murray, Grace. Anticipating the needs. Ill. Lib. Supp. 
7:131-133. Oct. 1925. 

Value of reading lists. 

Olson, Nelle A. Foreign books in Minnesota libraries. 

Minn. Lib. Notes and News. 8:28-29. 
Statistical table. 

Religious books. Lis. Jour. 50:655. Aug. 1925. 

The selection of fiction. N. H. Pub. Libs. Bull. 21:8-9. 
Sept. 1925. 

Skogh, Harriet M. Recent government publications se- 
lected for library service. Ill. Libs. supp. 7:103-107. 
Oct. 1925. 

Summer reading. Pub. Libs. 30:365-366. July 1925. 

Tripp, G. H. Improper -inducements to buy books. 
Pub. Libs. 25:249-250. May 1920. 

Questionable selling inducements to be avoided by 
librarians, 

Turvill, Helen, comp. Keeping up the library’s book 
supply. Wis. Lib. Bull. 16:202-208. Dec. 1920. 

How to increase the book stock by the use of 
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agencies, careful buying, binding, etc. 
Usher, Robert J. New reference books, Ill. Libs. suppl. 
7:107-111. Oct. 1925. 
Van Cleve, Jessie G. Recent books for children. III. 
Lib. suppl. 7:123-125. Oct. 1925. 
An annotated list. 
Williams, Elizabeth. Books for beginners in English. 
Lis. Jour. 50:956. Nov. 15, 1925. 
Albany, N. Y. 1922-24:3. 
Almost all current fiction and non-fiction received 
on approval; book committee selects. 
Chicago, Ill. 1923:33-34. 
Book selection and replacement described. 
Cleveland, Ohio. 1923-24:18-19. 
Staff reports on magazine serial stories that will 
appear in book form later. 
Indianapolis, Ind. 1917-22:9. 
Department heads, as book committees, select new 
books at weekly meeting. 
St. Louis, Mo. 1920-1921:25. 
Reviewers of new books outside library. 
Springfield, Mass. 1923:12. 
Keep record of books asked for and not supplied; 
analysis of reasons. 


ORDER DEPARTMENT 
ORGANIZATION 


Merrill, J. W. Book buying based on business princi- 
ples. Wis. Lib. Bull. 15:9-10. Jan. 1919. 
Pollard, A A. Competence in book buying. Pub. Libs. 
29:449-452. Nov. 1924. 
Places book buying on a business basis; contends 
that librarian must know values. 
Wyeth, Ola M. Bookselling in public libraries. Lin. 
Jour. 50:861-862. Oct. 15, 1925, 
Concludes that bookselling’ in libraries is unwise. 
Tacoma, Wash. 1919-20:29. 
High school books ordered thru library. 


ROUTINE AND METHODS 
Graves, C. E. Exchange records for medium sized libra- 
ries. Lip. Jour. 45:495-497. June 1, 1920. 
Greenhalgh, J. L. Library accounting. Lis. Jour. 43: 
307-311. May 1918. 
Details of Columbia University system. 
Model systems and records for book buying for small 
library. MW. Y. Libs. 8:208-210. May 1923. 
Raney, M. Llewellyn, and others. How to import. Lin, 
Jour. 46:883-884. Nov. 1, 1921. 
Process of importation outlined for smaller library. 
Whyte, F. H. Order routine. In her Routine work in 
the small library. Wis. Lib. Bull. 15:128. May, 1919. 
Brooklyn, N Y. 1924:22. 
Accessions decrease from 74,896 to 65,777. 
Chicago, Ill. 1923:22, 

Popularity of title at reserve desk detérmines num- 

r of copies needed; use 6 weeks as standard; send 
copies later to branches and stations. 

Davenport, Ia. 1923:200. 

Stations receive a few new books monthly. 
—— 1924:15. 

Have editions file in order department. 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 1921-1922:32. 

Tabulate outstanding continuations for better vis- 
ualization. 

— 1922-23 :28. 

Mimeographed directions for dealers; single order 
list. of branch wants; saves time but does not permit 
visualization of individual branch needs. 

~— 1925:30. 
_ Year books and annuals added to list of continua- 
tions, 

Los Angeles, Calif. 1920-21:37. 

Periodical department handles all continuation rec- 
ords; places regular and special orders, 
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—— 1921-22:8. 
Standing orders for scientific books on approval 
from 4 publishers; over half of book fund goes to 
local dealers. 
—— 1923-24:13. 
Changed continuation records to order department. 
New York, N. Y. 1921:22, 47-49, 
Order and accession divisions combined; details of 
routine, 
St. Louis, Mo. 1920-21:38-39. 
Have check list of duplicates. 
—— 1921-33 :29. 
Circulate these lists. 
SOURCES OF PURCHASE AND EXCHANGE 
Bay, J. Christian. The status of western Americana. 
Lis. Jour. 50:1039-1042. Dec. 15, 1925. 
A discussion of market conditions. 
Exchanges with the Bibliothéque Nationale. Lis. Jour. 
50:598. July 1925. 
Smith, Charles W. Buying western books. Lis. Jour. 
50 :851-852. Oct. 15, 1925. 
Difficulties in securing Western Americana. 
Your book order. Wis. Lib. Bull. 19:12-13. Jan. 1923. 
Suggestions in ordering books by Glen Parker, of 
Baker and Taylor Co. 
Allentown, Pa. 1920:12. 
Acknowledge gifts monthly in newspapers. 
PRICES AND DISCOUNTS 
Merrill, J. W. Businesslike book buying. Wis. Lib. 
Bull. 17:27-31. Feb.-Mar. 1921. 
The practical side of ordering, from whom to buy, 
making up the order, order list, etc. 
Wasting book money. N. Y. Libs. 9:5-7. Nov. 1923. 
Wilmington, Del. 1921-22:16. 
Replacements placed with second-hand dealer: save 
nearly 50%. 
1922-23 :13. 
Average cost $1.35 per vol. 
COST OF DEPARTMENT'S WORK 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 1920:30. 
Average cost of volumes supplied second-hand, 48c. 
—— 1921:35. 
Satisfactory for use and rebinding. 
—— 1922:30. 
Buy books likely to be in demand in the second 
hand market. 


1922:44-45. 
Finance department received duplicates of orders 
from supply department; not yet from books, however. 
—— 1923:32. 


Second hand cost of books, 41.5e. 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 1925:49. 

Library blanks and stationery printed by printing 
department of Vocational School; library board pays 
only for materials used. 

Los Angeles, Calif. 1920-21:23. 

Book order costs 12%c. a vol.; $.087 for each 
dollar. 

-—— 1923-24:13. 

Reduced to 10.4c. 

— 1925:10. 

Increase in price of books estimated at average of 
40 per cent. 

(To be continued) 


W. Nijhoff, Jr., of Martinus Nijhoff, The 
Hague, expects to attend the fiftieth anniver- 
sary conference of the A. L. A., and is mak- 
ing appointments with clients in this country. 
Those with whom he has not yet made connec- 
tions by correspondence are asked to communi- 
cate with him in care of Messrs. Tice and Lynch, 
21 Pearl Street, New York City. 
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The World List of Scientific Periodicals 


HE compilers of this list have missed an 
opportunity to make a very useful reference 
work, 

The importance of periodicals and society 
publications is recognized more than ever in 
every library where research is being done and 
every aid to finding and using this material is 
gladly welcomed. We have several lists of such 
literature that ignore the first principles of entry, 
probably because they have not been prepared 
by those who use them. In indexes to this litera- 
ture where the name of the periodical is but in- 
cidental to the finding of the article this is not 
so serious, altho here a distorted reference is 
likely to send a reader to the wrong place in a 
library catalog when seeking the periodical 
wanted. The general reader is not trained to 
distinguish between society publications and 
periodicals proper so that when he encounters a 
reference to the Journal of the American Chemi- 
cal Society he is pretty sure to look in a catalog 
under the word Journal, and everyone who has 
done this knows what he does not find in any 
scientifically cataloged library. Scholars and 
other writers giving references to articles in 
periodical publications cause great hardship to 
those attempting to reach the sources cited by 
their failure to appreciate that there are well 
defined laws in bibliography with which they 
should become familiar before attempting to 
guide their readers to their sources. Every ref- 
erence librarian knows how large a percentage 
of readers either fails to find the work cited or 
is obliged to ask assistance from the librarian. 
This has gone on so many years and literature 
is so permeated with careless references that it 
seems almost hopeless to stem the tide. 

But when it comes to lists of periodicals that 
are of primary use to trained reference workers 
and are chiefly used to check up the exact title as 
well as to locate materials in library collections, 
the need for adherence to bibliographic laws that 
have grown out of long experience becomes more 
imperative. 

The World List of Scientific Periodicals, pub- 
lished by the Oxford University Press, is a 
work of this kind. The first volume is an alpha- 
betical list of titles, serially numbered, giving 
place of publication. The second volume is in- 
tended to give the holding of at least one library 
in the United Kingdom. The first criticism that 
comes to mind is the question, why make two 
lists one of which has to be consulted to use the 
other, This involves not only an additional ex- 
pense of printing, but also an added expenditure 
of time on the part of those using the work. 

More serious, however, is the arrangement of 
the entries in the first volume. No attempt is 
made to differentiate between society publica- 


tions and periodicals, as is done in all well made 
catalogs, but publications of societies are entered 
under Report, Proceedings, Abhandlungen, sj. 
zungsberichte, etc., thereby giving a bewildering 
number of entries under the more common titles, 
as well as separating the different publications 
of the same society into widely different places. 
This practice becomes more annoying in the case 
of reports of societies, which may be annual re. 
ports one year, biennial reports another year. 
and again simply reports. The user is not much 
concerned about the period-issue as he is to 
get at the reports of a society. The disregard 
of the articles and prepositions forming a part 
of the title is always questionable in bibliogra- 
phical lists following an alphabetical arrange- 
ment, especially if the words are used at all. 
since all used words that are disregarded in the 
arrangement are so many stumbling blocks to 
be passed over before finding the thing sought. 
Little discrepancies like the disregarding of the 
word Royal in the Journal of the Royal Statis- 
tical Society and not in the title Journal of the 
Royal Society of New South Wales, are not quite 
understandable, 

The Union List of Serials in the United States 
and Canada now being issued by a committee of 
the American Library Association is so satisfac- 
tory in these respects that it should have served 
as a model for all such lists both as to forms of 
entry and designation as to library holdings. 

Libraries in the United States will be grateful 
for the list of International Congresses which 
has been omitted from the Union List of Serials. 

Austen, Librarian. 
Cornell University, Ithaca. \. ). 


In the September Magazines 


The Ten Outstanding Articles in the Septem- 
ber Magazines as selected by the Library Ad- 
visory Committee of the Franklin Square Agency 
(Arthur E. Bostwick, Dorsey W. Hyde, Jr., and 
Edward F. Stevens) are: 

“Darwin the Destroyer,” by Gamaliel Bradford. 
in Harper’s; “The Men at Geneva,” by Ernest 
Poole, in the Century; “Stop, Look, Listen!” by 
William Z. Ripley, in Atlantic Monthly; “The 
Debt Settlement,” by the Right Hon. Philip 
Snowden, in the Atlantic; “The Drift of Human 
Affairs,” by James Harvey Robinson in Har- 
pers; “Lincoln’s Honorable Parentage,” | 
Louis A. Warren, in the Century; “Beyond the 
Milky Way,” by George Ellery Hale, and “The 
Sifting Power of Cities,” by Ellsworth Hunting- 
ton, both in Scribner's; “We Bag the Famou- 
Marco Polo Sheep,” by Theodore Roosevelt. in 
the Cosmopolitan; “Bus or Train—or Both.” } 
John C. Emery, in the Review of Reviews. 


: 
; 


TWICE-A-MONTH 


NLY a fortnight now to complete fifty years 

of the A. L. A. and bring us all, good and 
joval librarians, to Atlantic City en route to 
birthplace Philadelphia! The commemorative 
exercises there on Wednesday morning, con- 
veniently near to the new Pennsylvania station, 
will not occupy overmuch time in the morning 
and the afternoon will give opportunity to visit- 
ing Americans as well as foreign guests to view 
the sesquicentennial exhibition at the other end 
of Philadelphia. This has not attracted the at- 
tention that was given fifty years ago to the 
Centennial, but it is well worth seeing and is 
more easily seen. The Education building with 
the A. L, A. exhibit will be the focus of attrac- 
tion for those not diverted overmuch by midway 
pleasures, and the library exhibit indeed is worth 
in itself a journey to Philadelphia. Here are 
concentrated the fruitage of fifty years of effort 
and development in the collective exhibits of the 
association and the individual exhibits of many 
libraries. It would be worth a week’s time, if 
there were a week’s time to spare. But the con- 
ference on return to Atlantic City will keep 
everyone occupied to the week end and then 
comes the post-conference journey planned espe- 
cially for the foreign delegates. The post- 
conferences have been most useful and interest- 
ing features of the A. L. A. thruout its his- 
tory and tho this year the trip will involve a 
cood deal of stout professional work in visiting 
so many great libraries it is to be hoped that all 
may survive the trials and tribulations and that 
our foreign visitors may be sent on their home- 
way rejoicing both at their welcome and what 
they have seen and heard. 


cs roll of delegates and representatives from 
foreign countries who are to be in attend- 
ance at the semi-centenary conference now in- 
cludes visitors from twenty-five countries, among 
them two of South America, three of Central 
\merica, China, Japan and Palestine in Asia, 
Liberia in Africa, besides European countries. 
The English delegation of a dozen or more will 
he headed by President Guppy of the British 
Library Association, Lord Elgin, chairman of 
the Carnegie United Kingdom Trust, and Dr. 
Sharp of the British Museum, while the French 
delegation, it is hoped, will include M. Roland- 
Marcel, head of the Bibliothéque Nationale and 
Germany will send Dr. Kriiss. director of the 
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State Library at Berlin. This is a larger rep- 
resentation of countries than at the international 
conference in St. Louis in 1904 and is evidence 
of the increasing solidarity of the library inter- 
ests thruout the world. There are already regis- 
tered over fifty visitors from abroad and prob- 
ably the list will be substantially increased at 


Atlantic City. 


ROM two countries which seem to us farth- 

est off there come two women as library 
representatives of whom it may be said that few 
in the whole library profession are more entitled 
to honor in these days. Miss Mary Elizabeth 
Wood, it should be recalled, did international 
service far beyond library relations in putting 
thru Congress—for it was the result of her indi- 
vidual exertion—the bill to release the balance 
of the Boxer indemnity for educational use in 
China which not only made America the most 
favored nation in these troublous times of late 
years but set the pace for England, France and 
Japan to follow our example. For twenty-five 
years of true missionary zeal Miss Wood. not 
originally a librarian, has been looking forward 
to library development in China as one of the 
chief keys for its modern progress, and thruout 
the Chinese Republic the thrill of what she has 
done is felt and appreciated in the library de- 
velopment which means so much for China. 
Madame Haffkin-Hamburger has been engaged 
for thirty-six years in her library work in Russia. 
keeping in friendly relation with successive gov- 
ernmental forms until now she is honored by the 
Soviet for her national work which won recogni- 
tion in the congratulatory festival in her honor 
last year. The library school which she quietly 
founded, following American models, to some 
extent, has sent out hundreds of students to dif- 
ferent parts of that great country and future 
Russia will indeed be indebted to her for much 
of its cultural progress. Among all the dele- 
gates who come to us none should be more 
heartily welcomed. 


HARLES WILLIAM ELIOT, whose well 

filled life of ninety-two years ceased on 
earth last month, was a member of the Boston 
conference in 1879 and was elected the first hon- 
orary member of the A. L. A. in recognition of 
the services he had accomplished nearly fifty 
years ago for education and culture and his in- 
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terest in the library movement. In his college 
years at Harvard in the early fifties he was con- 
temporary with Justin Winsor whom he later 
selected as head of the Harvard library, Charles 
A. Cutter, his chosen alternate for that post, and 
four other librarians who achieved success in our 
profession. Honored internationally for his 
world wide service, honored nationally for his 
ennobling influence thruout the country, he is 
honored also by his associates of the A, L. A. 
for the specific interest which he took in the field 
of culture and progress which the American 
Library Association represents. 


PROFESSIONAL journal should not only 

put forward the views of the profession 
which it represents but also present to that pro- 
fession the views of others whose differing opin- 
ions may be of service. The Liprary JOURNAL 
has, of course, given prompt and full space to 
the bulletins of Dr. Raney’s book-buying 
committee of the A. L. A., all the more 
promptly and fully because the editor of this 
journal, identified for many years with the 
former American (Authors) Copyright League, 
which sought full justice internationally for au- 
thors and accepted the manufacturing clause and 
other limitations only under protest as necessary 
conditions, has personally taken a different view. 
The communications in the previous and present 
issues present respectively the case of the author 
and the legal and practical relations of the ques- 
tion in the present clash of opinions, and should 
have attention from those who are willing and 
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desirous to hear the other side. The issue should 
be a friendly one and should really be free from 
acrimony, for it is only in this spirit that the 
best results can come, especially now that we 
have had enough of war in general. It is scarcely 
probable that at the short session of the present 
Congress the copyright bill in any shape can be 
pressed to passage so that it is likely to go over 
to the new Congress, not due to meet until De. 
cember, 1927—the more’s the pity! But now js 
the time for any protest to individual congress. 
men from their constituencies, and local libra. 
rians should take notice and action accordingly, 
It is not wise to ask congressmen to vote for the 
Perkins bill instead of the Vestal bill, since the 
latter is the development of the former, and on 
this the committee is concentrating attention and 
on this the Houses will vote. The specific issue 
is on the last clause of the library proviso which 
requires that, in the case of editions of English 
works manufactured in this country and so regis. 
tered in the copyright office, the proprietor of the 
American copyright should first be asked to sup- 
ply the copy of the English edition desired. The 
American Library Association joins with other 
cultural representative bodies in desiring that 
our country should become a member of the 
international copyright union, and _ individual 
librarians should be careful to impress upon 
their representatives in Senate and in House 
their desire to see the United States a member of 
the copyright union, whatever the adjustment of 
detail, in the hope that differences of opinion 
may meanwhile be adjusted. 


In the Library World 


New York 


Sen School of Library Service at Columbia 
University which includes the New York 
State Library School and the Library School of 
the New York Public Library will begin its first 
term on September 22nd, but the formal opening 
of the school will not take place until October 
lst, at McMillin Academic Theatre, Columbia 
University, at four o’clock. The program will 
consist of brief addresses by Melvil Dewey, 
founder of the New York State Library School; 
Edwin H. Anderson, director of the Library 
School of the New York Public Library; James 
I. Wyer, director of the New York State Library 
School; Charles C. Williamson, director of the 
new school, and Nicholas Murray Butler, presi- 
dent of the University. 

The Lrsrary JournaL for May 15th and June 
15th contained accounts of the merging of the 
New York State Library School and the Library 
School of the New York Public Library with 
the Columbia school, the plans and purpose of 
the new school and a list of the faculty. In 


addition to the regular faculty the following 
lecturers will present special subjects: Azariali 
S. Root, librarian and professor of bibliography. 
Oberlin College, History of printing; Roger 
Howson, librarian of Columbia University. 
Book-buying; James I. Wyer, director of the 
New York State Library, Government publica- 
tions; Isadore G. Mudge, Columbia University 
reference librarian, Bibliography; Linda H. 
Morley, librarian of the Industrial Relations. 
Counselors, Inc., Special libraries; Mildred H. 
Pope, librarian of Girard College, School libra- 
ries; Leonore St. John Power, New York Public 
Library, Library work with children. It is ex- 
pected that over seventy students will register. 
an enrollment representing twenty-six states and 
four foreign countries. There are four from 
Norway, three from Canada and one each from 
China and Japan. 


EGINNING this month, the New York Pub- 
lic Library will conduct a training class to 
prepare applicants for service as junior assist- 
ants in both the reference and circulation de- 
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partments. The course offered covers a term of 
eighteen weeks, to be repeated twice a year, 
classes beginning in September and February. 

Elementary courses in cataloging, reference, 
book selection, and lectures on the history and 
organization of the New York Public Library 
will be given. Half the term will be spent in 
class work and half in practical service on pay 
in the several branches and divisions of the 
library. 

In considering applicants for admission em- 
phasis is placed upon personal fitness for library 
service, and educational qualifications. To this 
end, candidates for admission must present two 
vears of college work, or its equivalent, and take 
the entrance examinations, which consist of tests 
of mental ability, general acquaintance with 
history, literature and current affairs. 

The class will be in charge of Alice G. Higgins, 
formerly of the faculty of the Library School of 
the New York Public Library, assisted by Mar- 
garet B. Martin from the University of Wash- 
ington Library School, as secretary. Paul North 
Rice, chief of the preparation division of the ref- 
erence department, and Emma Cragin, in charge 
of the cataloging division of the circulation de- 
partment, will act as assisting instructors. 

The library has no intention of starting an- 
other library school: the sole purpose of this 
class is to provide systematic training for its 


own service. 
A RULING adopted by the Board of the Kala- 
mazoo Public Library provides that: When 
a person shall have been a member of the staff 
three years, and desires to add to her personal 
equipment as a librarian by study at either a 
professional or academic school, she shall be 
granted a second month of vacation on full pay if 
the chief librarian and the Board of Education 
(under which the library functions) shall, by 
vote, approve of the course she proposes to enter, 
and provided that she returns to the library for 
at least six months of further service. Not more 
than two members of the staff may take advantage 
of this opportunity at one time. 


Michigan 


Illinois 

PLANS for the first branch library to be built 

by the Chicago Public Library in its new 
expansion program have been approved and 
construction was begun August |. For this 
branch, located in a closely populated foreign 
neighborhood on the southwest side, a one-story 
building, about one hundred by sixty feet in 
area is planned. 

Plans for the second branch are under way 
for the far-west residence section known as 
Austin. A beautiful site, 125 by 75 feet in ex- 
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tent, has been secured in a public square facing 
the main-travelled streets of the community. 
The site, which is exceptionally well located, was 
granted without cost to the Library by the City 
Council upon petition of the local residents and 
with the support of the Park Board which con- 
trolled the square. Construction of this branch 
will begin early in the fall. 

The Pullman Public Library, founded by 
George M. Pullman in the famous “model town” 
of that name, has recently become the property 
of the Chicago Public Library. The town was 
long since incorporated in the limits of the City 
of Chicago and the library has been conducted 
by a private board of trustees under the Pullman 
estate. It was housed in a suite of rooms in one 
of the community buildings. By negotiations 
now concluded the 15,000 volumes and valuable 
records and memorials of the early days of the 
community, become the property of the Chicago 
Public Library. Included in the transfer was the 
gift of a splendid piece of vacant ground, one 
hundred feet square, upon which the Public 
Library Board agrees to build a branch library, 
to be named the George M. Pullman Branch. 
Erection of this Branch will be started late in 
the present year or early in 1927, to be com- 
pleted in the fall of the latter year, and will be 
the third new branch in the extension program, 
of which two will stand on sites acquired with- 
out cost to the Library. 


HE Consultation Service of the National 

Safety Council, Chicago, has answered 6,009 
requests for information during the fiscal year 
just closed as compared with 2.677 such in- 
quiries in 1922. These inquiries were answered 
by sending out 40,439 pieces of information, in- 
cluding books, pamphlets. clippings, photo- 
graphs, blueprints, bulletins and similar mate- 
rial. Twenty-nine exhibits were prepared and 
sent to various association meetings and exposi- 
tions—the largest number in any one year. 


N the use made of the John Crerar Library in 
1925 is evident a complete recovery from the 
effect of the war years, the removal to the new 
building, and the cessation of evening service, 
according to the annual report of the library for 
that year. Never before have so many persons 
used the library and only once before has the 
total amount of use been equalled. The number 
of visitors was 186,254, of which 19,414 came 
in the evening, and the calls for books were 200,- 
213. During the year the collections of bound 
volumes passed the half-million mark, with ac- 
cessions during the year of 14,731. Three hun- 
dred and thirty-one of the gaps in serials caused 
by the war were filled thru the efforts of J. 
Christian Bay, medical reference librarian, dur- 
ing his recent trip to Scandinavian countries. 
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Tennessee 

HE Dixie Portland Memorial Library, the 
gift of Mayor Richard Hardy of Chatta- 


nooga to Richard City. Tenn., is semi-Gothic in 


design with walls of a burnt leather tone, shelves 
and furniture of walnut and shelving so. de- 
signed as to adapt itself to the needs of a school 
library. The sloping shelves and atlas cases are 
a part of the shelf equipment. The colors pro- 
duce a soft glow in a room which occupies the 
central part of the second floor and which radi- 
ates an invitation to read. 

As far as possible fine editions with Kate 
Greenaway, Wyeth, Walter Crane, Heath Robin- 
son and Dulac illustrations have been included 
in the collection numbering fourteen hundred 
volumes, or about five books to each pupil in 
the school. The selection of the books was 
made by Miss Nora Crimmins, librarian of the 
Chattanooga Public Library, and the classifica- 
tion and cataloging were done under the direc- 
tion of Miss Aull of Chattanooga with the aid 
of Miss Ruth Brown of the Chattanooga Public 
Library. 

Mississippi 
5 em Mississippi Legislature recently created 
the State Library Commission but made no 
appropriation for its support. It is composed of 
three ex-officio members: Mrs. W. F. Marshall. 
state librarian, Miss Susie V. Powell, president 
of the Mississippi Federation of Women’s Clubs 


THE DIXIE PORTLAND MEMORIAL SCHOOL LIBRARY IS CALCULATED TO MAKE OF 
EVERYONE A READER. 
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and Whitman Davis, president the state Library 
Association; and two members appointed by {)\« 
Governor: Mrs. Chas. A. Neal and Mrs. Ji. 
Norwood. On call of the Governor, the mem. 


bers met in Jackson on August 20th and organ- 
ized by electing Whitman Davis, librarian of 
Mississippi A. & M. College, chairman, \is- 
Susie V. Powell, sec. pro tem. 


California 

ONTRA Costa County Free Library in it- 

annual report dated July 8, 1926, notes that 
it has forty-two branch distributing points and 
that fifty-six schools receive library service. The 
town of Pinole has something novel in a library 
building in its combination of a library. fire- 
house, jail and community hall. Several 
counties are considering a combined city and 
county library building. 


Texas 

Pare new branches, its first, were opened 
by the Carnegie Library of San Antonio in 
the year ending May 31. Woodlawn Branc!: 
is located at the Woodlawn Ice Factory in free 
quarters provided by the owner of the factory: 
South Side Branch has rooms in Brackenridee 
Senior School: and the colored branch is house! 
in a separate building adjoining the Community 
House, which property was acquired by the cits 
several months ago. The circulation of 266.01! 
represented a gain of 36,760. 
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CHALIF 


Text Books of Dancing 


Clear, comprehensive, adequate to convey the 


widely-known 
CHALIF METHOD 


BOOK I 


Fundamentals. Illustrations. Diagrams. 173 pp. 
(Fifth Edition) 
BOOK II 


Port de Bras. Further exercises. Method for teach- 

ing standard ballroom dancing to children. 

Numerous illustrations from photos. 204 pp. 
(Second Edition) 


BOOK III 
Greek Dancing 
100 exercises. 27 illustrations from photos posed 
by the author. 222 pp. 
BOOK IV 


Carries work of Books I and II further. 40 
classical exercises of moderate difficulty and 60 
combinations of the same. Standard arabesques. 
Illustrated by photos posed by the author. 244 pp. 


BOOK V 


Toe Dancing 


Contains 205 exercises. 78 illustrations from photos 
of dancers. Enormous amoust of teaching ma- 
terial. 305 pp. 


Each volume $3. Set of five $13.50 
(postage extra) 


NEW PUBLICATIONS 


Three Books of Chalif Folk Dances. (20 dances 
in each volume.) Price, $2.00 each volume. Set 
of three, $5.50. 

Two Booklets of New Greek Exercises. Each 
booklet containing 30 exercises. Price, $1.00 each 
booklet. 

New Music for Greck Exercises. (Supplementary 
to the 2 booklets.) Price, $3.00. 


A mail order catalogue describing the 600 pub- 
lished Chalif dances, 10 One Act Ballets and 6 
Chalit Text Books will be sent on request. 


Orders filled by 


THE CHALIF 
RUSSIAN NORMAL SCHOOL 
OF DANCING 
162 W. 57th Street, New York City 
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New Oxford Books 


THE UNITED STATES AND 
FRANCE 


Some Opinions on International Gratitude, 

selected with a Foreword by James Brown 

Scott. $2.75 

In the light of recent interesting developments in the 
relations of America and France, the appearance of Dr. 
Scott's book is oe timely. What are and have 
been our true relations with the sister republic, and what, 
sanely and historically considered, is our debt to France, 
and her debt to us? Dr. Scott, Secretary of the Carnegie 
Endowment for International Peace, offers here an au- 
thoritative summary which should profoundly affect 
American public opinion. 


PREACHING IN THEORY AND 
PRACTICE 
By the Rev. Samuel McComb, D. D. 
With an Introduction by the Rev. Harry 
Emerson Fosdick, D. D. $2.00 


Stimulating lectured which encourage preaching as a 
fine art, an indispensable social function and a sacred 
entrustment of influence. A book of popular demand to 
answer the needs of the modern world. 


THE COMMANDMENTS OF MEN 
By W. H. Moore $1.75 
A number of essays on the relations of the individual, 
the churches, and the state. ‘‘Men have already lost a 
large measure of control over their own lives, and must 
now face an organized effort to take away a considerable 
part of the freedom that remains.”’ 


A DICTIONARY OF MODERN 
ENGLISH USAGE 
By H. W. Fowler, joint author of the Concise 
Oxford Dictionary. $3.00 
Most. extremely useful things are uninteresting. Not so 
this book on English Usage. Like its author, it has a 
sense of humor; its little paragraphs sparkle like the 
sunlight on the sea. Its pages compose a collection of 
familiar essays, discriminating and often provocative, on 
the genius of the English language. 


THE SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC HIS- 
TORY OF THE ROMAN EMPIRE 
By M. Rostovtzeff. $15.00 


M. Rostovtzeff is a brilliant scholar, who combines 
daring with erudition. In this first serious attempt to 
connect the social and economic evolution of the Roman 
Empire with its constitutional and administrative develop- 
men, the author makes successful use of this combination 
of talents. 


THE UNREFORMED SENATE OF 
CANADA 
By Robert A. Mackay 
With an Introduction by George M. “er 
5.00 


“A thorough and impartial examination of the whole 
problem of the second chamber in Canada has long been 
needed, and this we now have in the present volume 
which combines thoroughness of research with an attractive 
literary style, and will be welcomed as a scientific treat- 
ment of a living political problem.” 

Professor Wrong’s Introduction. 


Oxford University Press 


American Branch 
35 West 32nd Street 
New York City 
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Feast non-fiction titles of the past fortnight, 
travel-books lead in point of number and 
importance, 

The Fight of the Firecrest, by Alain Gerbault 
(910, Appleton, $1.50), is the record of a lone- 
hand cruise across the Atlantic, made by a young 
Frenchman, in a 39-foot cutter-yacht. On the 
Stream of Travel, by James Norman Hall (910, 
Houghton-Mifflin, $3), is the Odyssey of the au- 
thor’s wanderings, from the Midwest town in 
which he grew up, thru the Great War, in 
Europe and America, up to his present abode in 


Tahiti. 


A Primitive Arcadia, by Ellis Silas (919.5, 
Little-Brown, $4.50), gives the Papuan impres- 
sions of an artist who settled and worked for 
three years on a little-known group of islands in 
that region. On the Trail of Ancient Man, by 
Roy Chapman Andrews (915.8, Putnam, $6), is 
a narrative of the discoveries and adventures of 
the Central Asiatic Expeditions of 1922, 1923, 
and 1925. The Road to Lamaland, by “Ganpat” 
(915.8, Doran, $5), relates the impressions of an 
adventurous journey to Western Tibet. Rambles 
in North Africa, by Albert Wilson (916, Little- 
Brown, $4), tells of a tour of Algeria and 
Tunisia, made by the author and his two daugh- 
ters, in 1922, 1924, and 1925, travelling not in 
conducted luxury, but nevertheless in quite toler- 
able comfort on their own. 

On the Diamond-Trail in British Guiana, by 
Gwen Richardson (918.8, Brentano’s, $2.50), 
tells of an Englishwoman’s visit to the famous 
diamond-fields of that region. Spain in a Two- 
Seater, by Halford Ross (914.6, Brentano’s, 
$2.50). is a conversational, illustrated account 
of a trip taken by the artist-author and his wife. 
With Seaplane and Sledge in the Arctic, by 
George Binney (919.8, Doran, $6), is the story 
of the Oxford University Arctic Expedition, as 
told by its leader. 

Home-Life under the Stuarts, by Elizabeth 
Godfrey (914.2, Stokes, $4), is an intimate re- 
construction, based on old family letters and 
memoirs, 

In Biography we have A Lily of Old France. 
by Eric Rede Buckley (Appleton, $3.50), a vivid 
character-study of Marie Leckzinska, Queen of 
France, a stainless person, forced to live in the 
atmosphere of vice, intrigue, and self-seeking of 
Louis X’s court: Naphtali, by C. Lewis Hind 
( Dodd-Mead, $4), a volume of illustrated remi- 
niscences, subtitled “Influences and adventures 
while earning a living by writing”; and Last 
Memories of a Tenderfoot, by R. B. Townshend 
(Dodd-Mead, $3.50), containing letters and 
memoirs, together with further unpublished 


Library Book Outlook 


sketches of life in Colorado, in 1870, and some 
letters written when the author revisited the 
place in 1903. 

Sociology and Economics are represented }y 
three books. The Democratic Way of Life, by 
Thomas V. Smith (301, Univ. of Chicago Press, 
$1.75), is a profession of the social faith of a 
modern man. The International Labor Organ. 
ization, by Paul Perigord (331, Appleton, $3). 
is a study of this organization, membership in 
which goes with membership in the League 0} 
Nations. The Marriage-Market, by Charles 
Kingston (347, Dodd-Mead, $4), is an account 
of the most remarkable marriages of the last 
half-century, full of queer stories about secret 
marriages, breach-of-promise cases, and strana 
alliances. 

In Poetry there is a new volume by Am, 
Lowell, entitled East Wind (811, Houghton- 
Mifflin, $2.25), containing thirteen new poems ot 
New England life and character. 

A biographical, critical, and bibliographical 
study, Eugene O’Neill, by Barrett H. Clark (812. 
McBride, $1), is published in the Modern 
American Writers series. 

A scientific book of importance is The Mam- 
moth, and Mammoth-Hunting in Northeast 
Siberia, by Bassett Digby (569, Appleton, $1). 
which is the story of the mammoth in its entirety. 
being the outcome of painstaking research and 
actual investigation in various regions of the 
globe. 

The new fiction-titles of interest include W. J. 
Locke’s Perella (Dodd-Mead, $2), which is 
typically Lockean; Dorothy Canfield Fisher's 
Her Son’s Wife (Harcourt-Brace, $2), a novel 
centering about the theme of a woman’s com- 
fortable existence, around which everything re- 
volved until her son brought home a wife; J. 
D. Beresford’s Almost Pagan (Bobbs-Merrill. 
$2.50), in which the father of a family, whose 
life was an unimaginative routine, is suddenl) 
startled into a new and vital course; Barones- 
Orezy’s The Celestial City (Doran, $2), a typical 
Orezian novel, the scene of which is laid in 
Russia: Rafael Sabatini’s Bellarion ( Houghton- 
Mifflin, $2.50), a romance of the Italian Renais- 
sance; L. M. Montgomery’s The Blue Castle 
(Stokes, $2), a grown-ups’ novel, showing wha! 
a girl of determination will do when she is told. 


at twenty-nine, that she has only one more year 


to live; Eden Phillpotts’ Jig-Saw (Macmillan. 
$2), a mystery story; and a first novel, The Way 
of the Panther, by Denny C. Stokes (Stokes, $2). 
which is a gripping tale of the sway of the 
jungle in Southern India. 

Among reprints of recent publication might 
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WOMEN 
TORCHBEARERS 


The Story of the Great Crusade 


Ushering in the beginning of the end of 
the Alcoholic Liquor Traffic in America. 
By Elizabeth Putnam Gordgn. Cloth, 
illustrated, 320 pages, $1.50. 


Frances E. Willard—-The Maiden Knight 
of the New Chivalry for Home Protec- 
tion. The Story of Her Life by Anna A. 


Gordon. Introduction by Lady Henry 
Somerset. Cloth, illustrated, 355 pp. 
$2.00. 


National W.C.T.U. Publishing Dept. 


Evanston, Illinois 


Figure Construction 


Figure Construction, by Alon Bement, Direc- 
tor of the Art Center, New York City, is based 
on the theory that the rapid execution of each 
stroke will produce skill and technique in 
much less time than the laborious and pains- 
taking methods so often used. Each idea 
was thoroughly tested with life classes at Co- 
lumbia University under the supervision of 
| the author. An especially effective text for | 
| classes where it is impracticable to draw from | 
| the living model. It 1s also the most complete 
and easily understood text for self-construe- 
tion yet presented. 

124 pages—more than 75 illustrations; cloth, 

$2.50 
THE GREGG PUBLISHING COMPANY 


NEW YORK CHICAGO BOSTON SAN FRANCISCO LONDON 


FOR THE 
REFERENCE SECTION 


. . *9 
Cincinnati’s Colored Citizens 
Historical—Biographical—Sociological. 
Every phase of Negro life, over 100 

years, minutely portrayed. 

“One is frequently surprised by the freedom and 
frankness. Dabney knows his subject and has put 
' students of this question under real obligation.” 
—Times-Star, April 3, 1926. 
“Cincinnati’s Colored Citizens is clear and con- 
cise, enriched by personalities and anecdotes, well 


illustrated and attractively bound.”—Cincinnati 
Enquirer, 


Orders have been received from Europe 
for this book, which is now in many lead- 
ing libraries, public and private, of this 
country. Price postpaid, now only $3.25. 
Next edition will be $5.25. 


DABNEY PUB. CO. 


| 412 McAllister Street, 


Cincinnati, Ohio 


| 


| 


| British Books: 


Have You a British Agent? 


A firm that supplies to over one hundred 

British Libraries and therefore claims excep- 

tional experience in the handling of British 

Books, will serve you satisfactorily if they 
are your British agents. 


This firm is Messrs W. & R. HOLMES, 3-11 

DUNLOP STREET, GLASGOW. Besides 

their large British interests, they have con- 

nexions all over the world, and would gladly 

add you to their mailing and export list. 
Terms and service of the best. 


Write for their varied catalogues, which are 

mailed gratis: they are of high commercial 

quality, constructed so as to meet as happily 

as possible the convenience of the busy 
librarian. 


Cables: Literary, Glasgow. 
A.B.C. 5th and 6th Editions. 


W. & R. HOLMES 
GLASGOW 


3-11 Dunlop Street 
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be mentioned: Cagliostro, by W. R. H. Trow- 
bridge (Brentano’s, $3.50), originally published 
in 1910 and out-of-print for some years; The 
Life of Benvenuto Cellini, translated by John 
Addington Symonds, in a new, popular edition 
(Scribner, $2.50); The Physiology of Taste, by 
Brillat-Savarin (394, Boni-Liveright, $3.50), in 
a complete English version; The Adventures of 


The Library Journal 


Hajji Baba of Ispahan, by James J. Moriey 
(Knopf, $3), in the Blue Jade Library; and The 
History of the Life of the Late Mr. Jonathan 
Wild the Great, by Henry Fielding (Greenberg, 
$2), and The Adventures of Ferdinand Count 
Fathom, by Tobias G. Smollett (Greenberg, 
$2.50), both in the Rogues’ Bookshelf series. 

Louis N. 


Library Organizations 


Pittsburgh Catalogers 


— Pittsburgh group of catalogers and classi- 
fiers was recently organized at a dinner meet- 
ing with an initial membership of twenty-one. 
The plan of organization, as prepared by a tem- 
porary committee, was adopted and officers form- 
ing an executive committee were elected: Chair- 
man, Clara Beetle, acting head of catalog 
department, Carnegie Library of Pittsburgh; 

secretary-treasurer, (Mrs. ) Blanche K. S. Wap- 
part, librarian Carnegie Institute of Technology; 
Executive Committee member, Edith M. Tinkler, 
head cataloger, Carnegie Free Library, North- 
side, Pittsburgh. 

Miss Emma Kinne of the University of Pitts- 
burgh Library gave an account of the Ohio 
State Library Association’s Cleveland meeting 
which she had just attended. 

Anyone in western Pennsylvania who wishes 
to join the group may do so by sending name 
and dues (50 cents) to the secretary-treasurer. 

The next meeting, to be held in the latter 
part of October, will be devoted to reports by 
those who attend the A.L.A. Conference. 

BuancHeE K. Wappart, Secretary. 


Michigan Library Association 

— thirty-sixth annual meeting of the 

Michigan Library Association held in 
Manistee, June 30th-July 3, heard at the opening 
session Mrs. Marguerite Wilkinson’s address on 
“Contemporary Poetry.” She read a number of 
selections to- illustrate the work of the four 
schools of poetry which have developed during 
the last fifteen years in America: poets of 
locality, of personality, the women poets, and 
the writers of authentic nature poetry. 

On the following morning came a_ business 
meeting, the afternoon was devoted to sight-see- 
ing, and in the evening the first paper was by 
Beatrice M, Prall of the Saginaw Public Library, 
whose subject was “Modern Fiction as an Index 
of Social Life and Customs,” giving examples 
from contemporary writers whose stories deal 
with the problems of this decade. Rudolph H. 
Gjelsness of the University of Michigan Library, 
gave then “Some Observations on Books and 
Reading in Norway.” Never before has Norway 
had so many writers of the first rank. He men- 


tioned especially Hamsun, Bojer, Hans Kinck. 
Segrid Undset and Olav Dunn. Next Leila B. 
Wilcox of the Port Huron Public Library talked 
about “The Great Unreached” and how to appeal 
to those of each community who are indifferent 
to, or unacquainted with, the local library; and 
the final paper was presented by Miss Elizabetl, 
Steele of the Detroit Public Library, on “Organ- 
izing the Musical Department for Service.” 
Those who have at heart the making of America 
a musical nation agree that any great advance 
must come from the education of children, and 
in this musical training of children librarians 
may have a small share. 

Friday morning was devoted to four round 
tables: children’s section, cataloging section, 
library administration and school libraries. 
Luncheon was at Portage Inn, and the afternoon 
meeting was held on the shore of Lake Michi- 
gan, where Dr. Elliott R. Downing of Chicago 
University, gave a most interesting address’ on 
“The Life of the Dunes.” It was an unusual ex- 
perience to sit on the sandy slope of a dune and 
learn how it was built and what fauna and flora 
are found thereon. 

In the evening a banquet was held at the 
Chippewa Hotel with Mr. J. S, Cleavinger of 
Saginaw as master of ceremonies. The Lansing 
Library Club presented a “Michigan Revue,” en- 
titled “Much Ado About Nothing,” with songs 
original and appropriate and jokes exploiting 
the foibles of prominent members of the Asso- 
ciation. 

Mrs. Clara D. Pierson of Stanton, one of the 
Michigan authors present, spoke in a delightful 
vein of her early interest in nature study. Mr. 
Harold Titus of Traverse City, another Michigan 
author, appealed to the librarians to instill in 
the young people of today a love for the land 
and a sense of kinship for the soil. 

Officers elected for the ensuing year: Presi- 
dent, William W. Bishop; vice-presidents. 
Beatrice Prall and Marion K. Service; secretary, 


May V. Sibley; and treasurer, Maude E. Grill. 


Minnesota Catalogers 
A! the Catalogers Round Table meeting of 
the Minnesota Library Association in June. 
Katharine Foster, who is in charge of the cata- 
loging of periodicals in the Minneapolis Public 
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Now can be supplied again: MODERNISM VS. 
MONUMENTA GERMANIA FUNDAMENTALISM 


What shall we tell our young people? Read 
HISTORICA “Talks About the Bible and Religion’’ by Rev. 
Francis L. L. Hiller, A.M. Six talks by a 
Christian minister to his own children of High 
School age relative to the basic facts as to the 
Folio. origin, history and authority of the Bible, and 
the relation of those facts to a saving Christian 
experience. The ideas are those of modern 
science and scholarship as opposed to Funda- 
Leges: 5 Volumes—Diplomata: 1 Volume. mentalism. This volume will help puzzled parents 
A and perplexed youn ople. Contains 188 pages. 


Hanover, 1826-1896. Partly in photographic The Bible And Your Lives 

reprint, Leipzig, 1925. How Our Bible Came To Be 
Strongly bound in half morocco RM. go00.— Seven Burdens of Fundamentalism 
Each volume sold separately. RM. 240.—per Psychology of Fundamentalism 
volume in paper covers, Accepting the Truth 
The More Abundant Life 


Scriptores: 30 Volumes in 31 


One dollar postpaid from 


| 
| KARL W. HIERSEMANN PURSELL’S BOOKSTORE 
PUBLISHER id LEIPZIG 807 G St., N.W., Washington, D.C. 


Established in 1864 


B. F. STEVENS AND BROWN, Limitep 
4 TRAFALGAR SQUARE, LONDON, W.C.2. 


Library, Literary and Fine Art Agents for the Principal 
American Universities, Public Libraries and Private Collectors. 
BOOKS (OLD AND NEW), MANUSCRIPTS, SSeeen LETTERS, PICTURES, DRAWINGS, 
ETCHINGS, ETC., BOUGHT AND SEARCHED FO COMMISSIONS EXECUTED. 
PERIODICALS SENT TO AND vace ALL PARTS OF THE WORLD 


NEW YORK AGENCY—21 PEARL STREET. 


hat the Librarian of an impo: Club ly 
THIS IS resting our UNIVERSAL MAGAZINE BINDER 


“July 15, 1996. 

“Some five years ago you furnished the Library of the Uat- 
versity Club with a set of your patent Universal Magazine Binders 
for periodicals. They have proven so very satisfactory that I am 
enclosing an order for another batch. 

“Our present set has had very hard usage and has fulfilled all 
our expectations, but they have to be replaced as they are badly 
worn. 

“I do not hesitate to say that your Binders are the only enes 
that can ‘stand the racket’ of Club misuse. I would not have aay 
other in use, even if I could buy them for a cent a car load.” 


The UNIVERSAL MAGAZINE BINDER 


is made by 
The H. R. HUNTTING CO., Inc., SPRINGFIELD, Mass. 
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Library, read a paper on the cataloging of peri- 
odicals in the small public library, discussing 
general rules based on the practice in the Minne- 
apolis Public Library; Edna L. Goss gave a 
paper on Library of Congress subject headings 

printed in full in this number: the report ‘of 
Miss Edith Grannis, on modifications of the 
Dewey classification in educational subjects, was 
read by Helen Farr: and Mrs. Jennie T. Jen- 


nings of the St. Paul Public Library reported 


Among 


Foreign Delegates Who Will Attend 
the Anniversary Conference 

Belgium. Mr. Camille Caspar. Bibliotheque 
Royale, Brussels. Arrive N. Y. Sept. 26— 
S. S. Lapland. Mlle. Rachel Sedeyn, Univer- 
sité Libre, Brussels. Mr. Theodore Schillings. 
l'Université Catholique de Louvain. Dr. J. A. 
Goris, Bibliothéque Principale, Antwerp. 

China. Dr. John G. Kwei, Shantung Christian 
University, Tsinan. Miss Mary E. Wood, Boone 
University Library, Wuchang. 

Denmark, Mr, A. G. Drachmann, University 
Library, Copenhagen. Mr. O. Thyregod, Indus- 
triforeningens Bibliotek, Copenhagen. 

France. M. Ernest Coyécque, Ecole de Biblio- 
thécaires, Paris. M. Gabriel Henriot, Biblio- 
théque Forney, Paris. Mr. Eugene Morel, Bib- 
liothéque Nationale, Paris. 

Germany. Dr. Adolph Hilsenbeck, Universi- 
tats-Bibliothek, Munich. Dr. Hugo Kriiss, 
Preussische Staatsbibliothek, Berlin. 

Great Britain. Miss A. S. Cooke, Kent County 
Library, Maidstone, England. Lord Elgin (and 
Lady Elgin) Carnegie United Kingdom Trust. 
Dunfermline. Mr. Thomas Gorrie, Carnegie 
United Kingdom Trust, Dunfermline. Mr. Henry 
Guppy. John Rylands Library, Manchester. Mr. 
Charles Nowell, Gulson Library, Coventry. Mr. 
Ryrie Orr, Scottish Library Association, Green- 
ock. Mr. F. J. Peplow, Deptford Public Libra- 
London. Mr. S. A. Pitt, Public Library. 
Glasgow. Mr. Walter Powell, Public Libraries. 
Birmingham. Mr. Ernest A. Savage, Public Li- 
braries, Edinburgh. Mr. R. F. Sharp, British 
Museum, London. Capt. Richard Wright, Mid- 
dlesex County Libraries, Hounslow, 

Holland. Dr. and Mrs. Jacob ter Meulen. 
Palace of Peace, The Hague, Holland. 

Ireland. Mr. R. J. Gourley, Public Libraries, 
Belfast, N. Ireland. 

Italy. Mr. James G. Hodgson, 
Institute of Agriculture, Rome, 

Japan. Mr. E. Matsumoto, Imperial Library 
of Japan, Tokyo. Mr. R. N, Ohsa, Dairen Li- 
brary of South Manchuria Railway Co. Mr. 
Tamaki Yamada, Tokyo Imperial University 
Library, Tokyo. 


ries, 


International 


The Library Journal 


on some forthcoming manuals and text books oy 
cataloging. including the new edition of the 
A. L. A, Catalog, Miss Mary E. Hyde's tex: 
book on subject headings, the A. L. A. catalos. 
ing committee’s manual for the cataloging 0; 
music and the new A. L. A. text book on catalogs. 
ing being prepared under the supervision of [;. 
Charters of Chicago University. 


Amy C. Moon. Chairman. 


Librarians 


Norway. Mr. Thor Andersen. Norske 
ing, Universitats Biblioteket. Osla. 

Palestine. Miss Sophie A. Udin, Jewish Na- 
tional and University Library, Jerusalem. 

Russia. Madame L. Haffkin-Hamburger. [n- 
stitute for Library Science, All-Union Lenin 
Memorial Library, Moscow. 

Sweden. Dr. Isak G. A. Collijn, Kungl. Bib- 
lioteket, Stockholm, Sweden, 

Switzerland. Mr. André Bovet, Bibliothéque 
Publique de la Ville, Neuchatel. 


Susan E. Black, 1912 Drexel, librarian at 
Tacony Branch, Philadelphia, appointed chief of 
the loan department in the Youngstown (Ohio) 


Public Library. 


Francis E. Fitzgerald has resigned the libra- 
rianship of the Creighton University, Omaha. 
Neb., which he held for three years, to become 
librarian of St. Thomas College, Scranton, Pa. 


Anna M. Tarr, 1910 New York State Library. 
assistant librarian of the Youngstown Public 
Library, has been appointed librarian at 
Lawrence College. Appleton, Wisconsin. suc- 
ceeding Winifred Fehrenkamp, who becomes |i- 
brarian of the Avery Architectural library at 
Columbia University. 

J. L. Wiley, formerly research and technical 
librarian for the Solway Process Company. Syra- 
cuse, N. Y.. has been appointed technical libra- 
rian at the Youngstown (Ohio) Public Library. 

Eva 5. Gardner’s death on July 24 robs the 
Providence (R. I.) Public Library of a valued 
member of its staff, Recently librarian of the 
Business Branch, she had previously spent some 
twenty years at the general library and had for 
most of that time written the weekly book col- 
umn for the Providence Journal—a_ column 
which began in 1878, the year of the library’: 
inauguration and has since continued without a 
break. The library bulletin Books for All owed 
to her also its annotations, of which the Boston 
Transcript said recently: “Packed with impor- 
tant details about the author, his style and previ- 
ous work; and the whole topped off with a sort 
of gay scholarship which makes for delightful 
reading.” 


Avdel- 
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| WHO’S WHO IN AMERICA IN BUCKRAM COVERS | 


| 


We have made arrangements with the publishers for a special binding of the 
1926 edition of this important book. Ready in August. SUPPLIED IN f 
RE-ENFORCED BINDING, BUCKRAM COVERS. 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


THE H. R. HUNTTING COMPANY, Booksellers and Bookbinders 
Myrick Building Springfield, Mass. 


If Books Could Be Better Any Book of Any Publisher 
Bound We Would Do It In Any Binding 


Does Your Library Need This Book? 


The Blue Print Text Book of 
SIGN AND SHOW CARD LETTERING 


| es | The immense practical value of this book to your many readers who are interested in 
TR eee ed } this subject makes it most worthy of a place on your shelves. It has been called an 
encyclopedia on Sign Art. 
| TEAL BOOK = Libraries, schools, sign and show card writers, advertising and display men, students, 
‘ etc., are warm in their praise of this new and original work of Mr. Wagner's. 
SIGN | In your own library work in preparing small signs and je cards for new publications 
¢ \ | and various exhibits, it will prove its worth many times over 
) | SHOW CARD i LM The book is handsomely bound with a sturdy blue cloth binding. Size, 9 by 12% in. 
_ LETTERING. = Has 124 pages of text with 72 full page plates. 
eee | PRICE $s. Sent Postpaid or C. O. D.—WRITE 


WAGNER SCHOOL OF SIGN ARTS 
Dept. 23 147 Avenue. Mass. 


| 
| 


ENGLISH PIGSKIN 


TO LIBRARIANS: 

Importing our own selected Pigskin direct from England enables us to give our cus- 
tomers the benefit thereof. 

Therefore you will be able to obtain your one-half leather books bound in Imported 
Pigskin at our regular one-half leather prices. 


All material used by us is selected under our own supervision. Ask for Price List. 


WM. H. RADEMAEKERS & SON CO. 


LIBRARY BINDERS NEWARK, N. J. 


— 


LEADERSHIP: QUALITY: CHIVERS: 


For half a century CHIVERS name has signified LEADERSHIP and 
QUALITY in Library Book Binding. 

The LEADERSHIP is maintained by applying individual binding methods 
to books composed of diverse papers. 

The QUALITY by the use of the BEST materials, an efficient staff, and 
constant vigilance. 


CHIVERS BOOK BINDING COMPANY 
126 Nassau Street Brooklyn, New York | 
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GENERAL 

Brown, Z. M., ed. Standard catalog for high school libra- 
ries; pt. 1, A classified list with notes, a guide in selection. 
Wilson. 287p. $2.50. (Standard catalog ser.) 

St. Louis (Mo.) Public Library. A list of books in revised 
Braille type in the Dept. for the Blind. Monthly Bulletin. 
May 1926. p. 95-100. 

SUBJECT BIBLIOGRAPHIES 
ACCOUNTING 

American Society of University Instructors in Accounting. 
Publications. Urbana, Ill.: Edward J. Filbey, Secretary. Illp. 
bibl. by A. C. Littleton. 

AEGINA 

Harland, J. P. Prehistoric Aegina; a history of the island 

in the bronze age. Paris: H. Champion. 4p. bibl. 
AGRICULTURE 

. S. Superintendent of Documents. Agricultural chemis- 
try; list of pubs. for sale. . . . Sp. April 1926. (Price List 
40, 19th ed.). 

-—— Farmers’ bulletins, department bulletins, circulars, agri- 
cultural yearbooks, statistical bulletins; list of pubs. for sale. 
... 65p. April 1926. (Price List 16, 23d ed.). 

AGRICULTURE—ALABAMA 

Olcott, M. T., comp. Alabama: an index to the state official 
sources of agricultural statistics. U. S. Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics. 9% mim, p. March 26, 1926. (Agr. econ. bibl. 
no. 15.). 

INTERNATICNAL 

Arnold-Forster, W. The victory of reason: a pamphlet on 

arbitration. London: Hogarth Press. Bibls. 2s. 
Austata—Forricn Retations—U. S. 

Curti, M. E. Austria and the United States, 1848-1852; a 
study in diplomatic relations. Smith College. Bibl. pap. 
(Studies in hiet., v. 11, no. 3). 

Aviation. See U. S.—Army: War. 
Baturncer, Ricaarp 

Stahl, R. M. The Ballinger-Pinchot controversy. Smith 

College. 3p. bibl. pap. (Studies in hist., v. 11, no. 2.). 
Burnp. See under GENERAL, ABOVE. 
Botany—Texas 

Thorp, B. C. Structure of Texas vegetation east of the 

98th meridian. Austin: University of Texas. 9p. bibl. pap. 
Business 

A business man’s library. Times Imperial and Foreign Trade 

and Engineering Supplement. July 3, 1926. p. 335. London. 


Business Corresponpence. Sec Com™enrciaL 
THomas 

Neff, E. E. Carlyle and Mill; an introd. to Victorian thought; 
2nd ed. rev. Columbia. 12p. bibl. $3.50. 
Catmeprats—Great Britain 

Cathedrals, abbeys, and shrines of history and romance. [200 
Fifth ave., New York]; London: Midland and Scottish Rail- 
way. Bibl. $1. 


Johnson, H. V. Cement-lime mortars. U. S. Bureau of 
Standards. 5p. bibl. pap. 5c. (Technologic papers, no. 308). 
Cuavucer, Grorrrer 
Griffith, D. D., comp. A bibliography of Chaucer, 1908-1924, 
Seattle: University of Washington Press. 148p. pap. (Pubs. in 
lang. and lit., v. 4, no. 
Cuemistry. See Foop—ANatysis. 
U. S. Children’s Bureau. Publications. March 15, 1926. 38p. 
CHILpREN—ABNORMAL AND Back WARD 
Seott. G. D. Normal backwardness and balance in child 
life. Badger. 2p. bibl. $1.75. 
Cume—Forercn Retations—U. 8S. 
Sherman, W. R. The diplomatic and commercial relations of 
the United States and Qhile, 1820-1914. Badger. Bibl. $2. 
Crina—Foreicn Revations 
Sze, Tsung-Yu. China and the most-favored-nation clause. 
Revell. $2.50. 
Caurcn Music—Catnoric 
Ronan, J. E. Catholic church music, practical means to 
reform. Toronto: St. Augustine’s Seminary. Bibls. 
Cuurcn Scnoors 
Bartlett, E. R. Church school methods; pt. 1, An introduc- 
tion: a syllabus for discussion. Methodist Book Concern. 
Bibles. pap. 35c. 
Crvizensnir 
Hatch, R. W. Training in citizenship. Scribner. Bibls. 
$1.60. 
PLannine 
McGill University. Books on town planning: a reference 
collection on view in the Blackader library of architecture, 
McGill University library.  Jan.-March, 1926. Montreal.  20p. 
(Ser. 7[lib.] no. 7). 
Government 
Lindley, M. F. The acquisition and government of back- 


ward territory in international law: being a treatise on the 
law and practice relating to colonial expansion. Longmans. 
Bibl. 21s. 


Recent Bibliographies 


U. S. Division of Publications. List of pubs. of the p.. pt. 
of Commerce: available for distribution by the issuing offices 
of the dept. and its field agencies or from the Supt. of Docy. 
ments and agents of his office, May 1, 1926. 128p. 

ComMeERcIAL CORRESPONDENCE 

Picken, J. H., ed. Business correspondence handbook. Shaw, 
3p. bibl. $7.50. 

ConstiITUTIONS. See Genmany—ConstituTion; Is.anps 
—ConstituTion. 
Continuation ScHOOLS 

Palmer, E. G., and L. S. Noal. The part-time schoo! and 
the problem child: an investment in social insurance. Berkeley: 
University of California, Division of Vocational Education, 
Sp. bibl. (Part-time ed. ser. no, 14, Div. bull. no. 18), 

Corrorations—T ax aTION 

Blumenstein, J. H. National problems of Canada; the taxa 

tion of corporations in Canada. McGill University. Dept. of 


Econ, and Political Science; Macmillan. Bibl. 40c. (Econ, 


studies no. 3). 
Dementia Prarcox, 

Langfeldt, Gabriel. The endocrine glands and anatonomic «ys. 
tems in dementia praecox; clinical and experimental investi. 
gations. New York: B. Westermann. 24p. bibl. pap. $2. 

Drama, Revicious 

Edland, Elisabeth. Principles and technique in religious 
dramatics. Methodist Book Concern. 2p. bibl. 60c.  (Train- 
ing courses for leadership). 

Ecrocugs 

Bragg, M. K. The formal eclogue in eighteenth-century 
England. Orono; University of Maine. 9p. bibl. $1.25; pap. 
50c. (Studies, 2nd ser., no. 6). 


Economics 
List _of theses in economics and allied subjects in progress 
in uni and in Great Britain and Northern 


Ireland. Raion June 1926, p. 234-249. 2s. 6d. 
Epvucation—Unitep States 
Russell, W. F. American education. A.L.A. 2Ip. SOc. pap. 
35ce. (Reading with a purpose). 
Enpocrine See Dementia Prakcox. 
REvaTions 
Marvin, F. S., ed. England and the world. Oxford. Bibl. 
10s. 6d. (Unity ser. no. 7). 


Chambers, R. W. England before the Norman Conquest. 
L Bibl. footnot $3.50. (Univ. of London inter. 


mediate sourcebooks of history, no. 7). 
Trevelyan, G. M. History of England. Longmans. Bibl. 
Enciusn Drama 
Dalston, Mary, comp. The players’ guide, being a catalogue 
of plays in the Library of the British Drama League. — Lon- 
don: The League. 114p. 
Lancuace—Stupy TrAcHiInc 
Johnson, R. I. English expression: a study in curriculum. 
building. Bloomington, Ill.: Public School Pub. Co. 2p. bibl. 


Lurie, C. N. How to say it: helpful hints on English. 
Putnam. Bibl. $1. 
ENcRAvINGS 
Chatterton, E. K. Chats on naval prints. Stokes. 
footnotes. $4. (Practical handbooks for collectors). 
Europa year-book, 1926; an annual survey of European 
politics, art, and literature. . . 37 Cursitor st., Chancery 
Lane, London W.C.R.: Europea Pub. Co. Spp. bibl. 15s. 
Evrore—Economic History 
Renard, G., and G. Weulersse. Life and work in modern 
Europe (15th to 18th centuries). London: Kegan Paul. 
Bibl. 16s. (History of civilization. 
Excnance. See Foreicn Excuance. 
Farm MANACEMENT 
Ezekiel, Mordecai. Factors affecting farmers’ earnings in 
southeastern Pennsylvania. U. S. Dept. of Agriculture. Bibl. 
Dept. bull. no. 1400). 
Fascism 
Carnegie Endowment for International Peace. Library. Italy 
and the fascists. 2 mim. p. May 26, 1926. (Reading list 
no. 3). 


FINaNnce y 
Financial periodicals. Special Libraries. April 1926. p. 125- 
124 


U. S. Superintendent of Documents. Finance: banking, 
coinage, foreign debt; list of pubs. for sale. . . . 14p. Feb. 
1926. (Price List 28, 13th ed.). 

Firearms Z 

Beman, T., comp. OQutlawing the pistol. Wilson. 
9c. (Reference Shelf, v. 3, no. 10). 

Foom—ANALysis 

Sherman, H. C. Chemistry of food and nutrition; 3rd ed. 

enl. Macmillan. Bibls. $3.25. 
Fooo Surrry 

Van Deman, Ruth, comp. Selected list of government publi- 
cations on food and nutrition. U. S. Bureau of Home Economi:s 
36 mim. p. vev., Feb. 1926. 
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ELECTRICAL TROUBLE SHOOTING ON 
THE MOTOR CAR 


BY A. H. PACKER 
Associate Editor of Motor Age 


A text book for vocational work and a shop” reference book in one. 
Garage men, manual training students, battery: shop men and car owners 
will appreciate access to this book. Nearly 500 pages, over 300 illus- 
trations, 600 questions and answers. Thoroughly indexed. Four special 
charts for locating trouble. Size 5 \% in. by 8 in. Flexible binding. 
Price $4.00. Special discount to libraries. 


Published by A. H. Packer 81:5 Harper Ave. Chicago, Ill. 


OTTO HARRASSOWITZ, LEIPZIG | 
German Library Agent 


Current and Out of Print Books, Continuations, Subscriptions 
What Librarians Say About O. H. Service: 


“Have tried other dealers, but have found your service by far the most satisfactory.” 


Lansing, mick 


BOOK-SELLERS LIBRARY BOOK-BINDERS 


Instead of writing to scores of publishers for your new books, send your 
complete list to us. We re-sew and re-enforce all new books so they never 
need re-binding. Orders filled promptly. 


Write for Catalogue and Prices. 
“Our Binding Outwears the Book” 


JOHNSTON 
THE 


jouxston | Library Magazine Holders 


MAGAZINE 
HOLDER This type of Cover is the most successful and well known 
Magazine Holder for Reading Rooms and Libraries 


Strongly and — built, they withstand 


the wear of long and continued usage. 
Made in all sizes and styles of binding. Write for Catalog 


William G. Johnston Company om } 130 Ridge Avenue 
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Forp, Joun 
Ford, John. A critical edition of Ford’s Perkin Warbeck by 
Mildred Clara Struble. Seattle: Univ. of Washington Press. 
3p. bibl. pap. $2. (Pubs. in lang. and lit., v. 3). 
Foreicn Excuance 
Angell, J. W. The theory of international prices: history, 
criticism and restatement. Harvard. Bibl. $5. (Harvard 
ec. studies,, v. 28), 
Forests Forestry 
American Tree Association. Forestry almanac, semi-cen- 
tennial ed. 1214 16th st., N.W.: Washington. 8p. bibl 
Francis, v’Assist, Saint 
Carnegie Library of Pittsburgh. Saint Francis of Assisi: 
his life, scenes associated with his work: his place in art; a 
reading list. 12p. pap. 
Frencn Lirerature 
New Bedford (Mass.) Public Library. Catalogue des livres 
en langue francaise de la bibliothéque publique de New Bed- 
ford, Mass. 65p. pap. 
Funct 
Rolfe, R. T., and F. W. Rolfe. The romance of the fungus 
world. Lippincott. Bibl. footnotes. $1.50. 
Dixon, D. E. Bibliography of the geology of Oregon. Eugene: 
University of Oregon. 125p. pap. $1. (Geology ser., v. 1, 
no. 1). 
Grornysics 
Johnson, J. H., comp. Bibliography of geophysical prin- 
ciples, apparatus and methods applied to prospecting. Golden? 
Colorado School of Mines. 7p. 
Emerson, Rupert. The German constitution: a bibl. Eco- 
nomica. June 1926. p. 187-199. 2s. 6d. 
Great Bartarn—Army 
Sheppard, E. W. A _ short history of the British army to 
1914. Constable. Bibl. 14s. 


Hicu 
Fretwell, K. Extracurricular activities of secondary 
schools: pt. 4, Bibliographies of home rooms, pupil participa- 
tion in government, finances, assemblies, and fraternities. 
Teachers College Record. June 1926, p. 91-929. 
House Decoration 
Wright, R. L., and Margaret McElroy, eds. House and 
Garden’s second book of interiors. Greenwich, Conn.: Conde 
Nast Pubns. Bibl. $5. 
Hycrene, 
U. S. Superintendent of Documents. Health: diseases, drugs, 
and sanitation: list of pubs. for sale....53p. March 1916. 
(Price List 51, 16th ed.). 
InpIA—FINANCE 
Chand, Gyan. The financial system of India. London: 
Kegan Paul. Bibl. 10s. 6d. (Trubner’s oriental ser.). 
INSURANCE - 
Trenerry, C. F. The erigin and early history of insurance, 
including the contract of bottomry. London: King. Bibl. 15s. 
Insurance, AUTOMOBILE 
Compulsory automobile liability insurance. California Com- 
monwealth Club, 345 Sutter st., San Francisco. Transactions. 
Bibl. 
Interton Decoration. See House Decoration. 
Iraty. See Fascism. 
Japan. See Women—Jaran. 


Jupcrs 
Beman, L. Ts, comp. Election versus appointment of judges. 
Wilson. Bibl. 90c. (Reference Shelf v. 4, no. 2). 
Juvenire Devinqvency 
National Probation Association. A bibliography on probation, 
juvenile and domestic relations courts, crime, psychiatric treat- 
ment and related subjects. 370 Seventh ave., New York. I5p. 
Karrins 
Kidd, Dudley. The essential Kafir. Macmillan. Bibl. $5. 
Lason anp Lanoninc 
Labour vear book, 1926. London: Trades Union Congress. 
5p. bibl. 5s; pap. 3s. 6d. 
U. S. Dept. of Labor. Division of Publications and Sup- 
plies. Publications of the Dept. of Labor, May 1, 1926. 34p, 
U Superintendent of Documents. Labor, child labor, 
cost of living, reconstruction, employers’ liability, insurance, 
wages, women wage earners, strikes; list of pubs. for sale... . 
26p. April 1926. (Price Lise 33, 11th ed.). 


Latin America 
MeKey. J. R.. and H. S. Giusta. United States trade with 


Latin America. U. S$. Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce. Bibl. 0c. (Trade information bull. no. 420). 


Law 
U. S. Superintendent of Documents. Laws, federal and state 
opinions of attorney general, decisions of courts; list of pubs. 


for sale... . 20p. April 1926. (Price List 10, 16th ed.). 
Leatuer 
Ray, B. R. The economics of leather industry: with special 


reference to Bengal. Calcutta University Press. Bibl. Rs2 
As8. 


Macrnerson, James 
Black, G. F., comp. Macpherson’s Ossian and the Ossianic 


controversy; a contribution towards a bibliography. Bulletin 
of the New York Public Library. June 1926. p. 424-439. 
(To be continued). 


Mapicine 
Frankenberger, How to consult medical literature. 


Special Libraries. May 1926. p. 167-171. 


Mut, 


The Library Journal 


Joun Stuart. See Cartyte, Tuomas. 
Mortar. See Cement. 
MuniciraL GoveRNMENT 
Reed, T. H., and Paul Webbink, eds. Documents :.).. ative 
of American municipal government. Century. Bible.  §).59 
Music—THeory 
Ortann, O. R. On the melodic relativity of tones, Piinow 
ton: Psychological Review Co. Bibl. (Psychological mono. 
graphg, no. 162). 
Dakora—GoveRNMENT AND Po.itics 
Young, C. L. Government of North Dakota and + tion 
American Book Co. Bibl. $1.20. 
Ovor or PLants 
Hampton, F. A. The scent of flowers and leaves, i:3 purpose 
and relation to man. London: Duckworth. Bibls. sili, 
Foreign Policy Association. Opium Research Com. The 
opium situation in India: recent developments. 9 East 45:h st., 
New York. Bibl. 20c. (Pam. no. 39, ser. of 1925-26). 
OncHESTRA 
Lahee, H. C. The orchestra: a brief outline of it develop- 
ment in Europe and America. Boston: Boston Musical and Fdy. 
cational Bureau. Bibl. 50c. 
Ossian. See Macruerson, James. 
Paper 
Technical Association of the Pulp and Paper Indust 
and addresses. 18 East 41st st., New York. 33p. 
Pensions, AcE 
Stone, E. L., comp. Public old-age pensions in the United 
States: a list of references. Monthly Labor Review. June 
1926. p. 1414-1422. 
See also U. S.—Army. 
AND TRAVEL 
Lippincott, H. M. Philadelphia. Macrae, Smith Bibl. 
-50. 


Malcolm, G. A. The constitutional law of the 

Islands together with certain studies in the field of compar mative 
constitutional law. Rochester, N. Y.: Lawyers Co-operative 
Pub. Co. Bibl. 

PoruLaTION 


Griffith, G. T. Population problems of the age of Malthus, 
Cambridge. Bibl. 128. 6d. 
Prices 


Bercaw, L. O., comp. Factors affecting prices: a selected 
bibl., including some references on the theory and practice of 
price analysis, U. S. Bur. of Agr. Econ. 40 mim, p. March 26 
1926. (Agr. econ. bibl. no. 14). 

Prints. See ENGRAVINGS. 
Prospectinc. See Grornysics. 


PsycHo.ocy 
Hollingworth, H. L. The psychology of thought, approached 
thru studies of sleeping and dreaming. Appleton. Bibl. foot- 


notes. $3. 
Pustic Lanps 
U. S. Superintendent of Documents. The public domain 
government pubs. concerning public lands, conservation an 
oil leases: pubs. for sale... . 6p. April 1926. (Price List 20, 
16th ed.). 
Race Prosrems 
All colors; a study outline on woman's part in race rela 
tions. New York: Womans Press Assn. and Press. Bil)!. foot 
notes. $1.25; pap. $1. 
Cabot, J. M. The racial conflict in Transylvania, Boston: 
Beacon Press. Bibl. $2. 
Roupper 
Whitford, H. N., and Alfred Anthony. Rubber reduction 
in Africa. U. S. Bureau of Foreign and Domest mimeree 
Sn. bibl. 25ce. (Trade promotion ser. no. 34). 
Russa 
Melgounov, S. P. The red terror in Russia. Dent. Bibl. 6s. 
Scnoor ATTENDANCE 
Emmons, F. E. City school attendance service. Teachers 
College. Columbia University. Bibl. $1.50. (Contrils to ed. 
no. 200). 
Scnoot ORCANIZATION AND ADMINISTRATION 
Almack, J. C., and J. F. Bursch. The administration of con- 
solidated and village schools. Houghton. Bibl. $2. 10. (River 
side textbooks in educ.). 
Touton, F. C., and Alice B. Struthers.  Junior-hizh-school 
procedure. Ginn. Bibls. $2.60. : 
SELENIUM 
Doty, M. F., comp. Selenium 1817-1925; a list 
ences in the ... library. Bulletin of the New York Public 
Library. June 1926. p. 440-448. (To be continued). 
SHAKESPEARE, WILLIAM 
Gray, Arthur. A chapter in the early life of Shakespeare: 
Polesworth in Arden. Macmillan. Bibl. footnotes. $7. 
Sierra Leone 
Luke. H. C. bibliography of Sierra Leone. preceded bY 
an essay on the origin, character and peoples of the colony 
and protectorate. Oxford. 230p. 8s. 6d. 


Soctat Surveys 
Econumic and social county surveys. 


refer 


(South Car olina and 


Virginia). Bureau of Agricultural Economics. 8.4.f. News 
Library Supplement. June 29, 1926. p. 1-5. 
Socta Worx 
Social case work: a selected bib). Russell Sage Foundation 


Library. Bulletin. June 1926. 4p. 10c. 
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| of every description quickly supplied at lowest 


| OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS 


price® OUR SPECIALTY IS 
SUPPLYING LIBRARIES 

Genealogies and town histories. Back numbers of 


“0 CHARGE FOR THIS SERVICE 


Send us your want liste 


attention. 

ee announcements on reques' 

aly AMERICAN LIBRARY SERVICE | 
| 


(Largest exclusive out-of-print specialists) 


soo Fifth Avenue Dept. L New York 


| Telephone: Chelsea 5670 


| Out-of-Print Books and | 


Books on Special Subjects 


promptly and reasonably supplied from our own 


of charge. We carry a 
CHOICE STOCK OF SECOND HAND BOOKS | 


and pay particular attention to the wants of 
Public, University and Special Libraries 


Correspondence Solicited 


New York City 


Open Evenings 


66 Fifth Avenue 


stock, or diligently searched for and reported free 


in all departments of Art, Science, and Literature | 


DAUBER & PINE BOOKSHOPS, Ine. | 


AMERICAN EDITION OF 
LITERATURE ON | 
DIAGNOSIS OF THE EYE | 


(Dr. Thiel 15,000 Copies now $7.00; Dr. Schna- 
bel about $7.25; Iriskey $2.00) by 


KRUGER & CO., LEIPZIG (Germany) 


Sample copy upon request. 


Progressive I:ducation 


A PERIODICAL FOR 
PARENTS AND TEACHERS 


A discriminating record of newer educational research 


and achievement. Published quarterly by 


Progressive Education Association 
10 Jackson Place, Washington, D. C. 


Yearly subscription $2.00. 


Single copies 50 cents. 


“LIBRARY AGENTS 


OUT OF PRINT BOOKS 
BACK NUMBER MAGAZINES 


NATIONAL BIBLIOPHILE SERVICE 
347 5th Avenue, New York City 


MARTINUS NIJHOFF, Bookseller 
The Hague, Holland 


OLD AND MODERN BOOKS 
CATALOGUES ISSUED REGULARLY 


Do You Want Do You Need 
a Better a New 
Position? Librarian? 


We have desirable | Tell us your needs. 
openings all over | We can supply the 
U. S. All branches | person you require 
of library work. for any place on your 
Write us for com- | staff. Service free to 
plete information. employers. 


AMERICAN LIBRARIANS’ AGENCY 


WINDSOR, CONN. 


THE 
POLISH BOOK , IMPORTING CO. | 


38 Union Square, New York, N. Y. 


Is the largest 
Foreign Language Bookstore 
in the United States 
and 
has the largest well selected 
stock of Polish books 
on all subjects. 
CATALOG UPON REQUEST 


The right kind of | 
paste for the Mend- 
ing Room. Sold at 


$1.00 per quart can, | 
postage prepaid. 


Wm. H. Rademaekers 
SOND & Son Co. 


Library Binders 


Newark, N.J. 
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Sruart, 
Park, Lawrence, comp. Gilbert Stuart; illustrated de- 
seriptive list of his works; 4v. New York: W. E. Rudge. 
Bibl. $100. 
anp TraveL 
Collet, O. J. A. Terres et peuples de Sumatra. 
dam: Société d’Edition ‘‘Elsevier.”” 6p. bib 
TARIFF 
Shear, S. W. The tariff and agriculture in the United 
States: pt. 1, Selected bibl. of fundamental general tariff con- 
aiderations; pt. 2, Selected bibl. on agricultural considera- 
tious; pt. 3, Topics for discussion. Berkeley: California Col- 
lege of Agrioulture. March 1926.  v.p. 
Teacuer TRAINING 
Buckingham, B. R. Supply and demand in teacher training. 
Columbus: Ohio State University. Bibl. footnotes. pap. $1.50. 
(Bur. of Ed. Research monographs, no. 
TEACHING 
Avent, J. E. Beginning teaching. 
versity of Tennessee. Bibls. $2.50. 
Tests, EpucationaL 
Flemming, C. W. A detailed analysis of achievement in the 
high school: comparative significance of certain mental, physi- 
eal and character traits for success. Teachers College, 
Columbia University. Bibl. $1.50. (Contribs, to ed. no, 196). 
THearer 
Young, Stark. Theatre practice. Scribner. 2p. bibl. $1.80. 
TIMBER 
Show, S. B.. and W. B. Greeley. 
logging practice in the California pine region. . ~~ 
of Agriculture, Bibl, (Dept, bull, no. 1402). 
Unireo Srates—Army 
Superintendent of = Documents. Army militia, 


March 1926. 


Amster- 


Knoxville, Tenn.: Uni- 


Timber growing and 
U. S. Dept. 


aviation and pensions: list of pubs. for sale... 
43p. (Price List 19, 16th ed.). 

Unrreo Srares—Foretcn Retations. See Austria—Foreicn Re- 
LaTions—-U, S.; Revations—U. S. 

Unrreo Stares—History 

Paxson, F. L. The United States in recent times. A.L.A. 
33p. 5Se.; pap. 35c. (Reading with a purpose). 

Univeasities and Coiteces—U. S, 

Bartlett, L. W. State control of private. incorporated institu- 
tions of higher education as defined in decisions of the U. S. 
Supreme Court, laws of the states governing the incorporation 
of institutions of kigher education, and charters of selected 
private colleges and universities. Teachers College. Columbia 
University. Bibh. 

Vocational GuipANnce 

Brewer, J. M., and others. Case studies in educational and 
vocational guidance. Ginn. 17p. bibl. $1.60. 

Klein. Philip. Vocational aspects of family social work. 
Bibl. 25c. 

War 

Spaight, J. M. 

Bibl. notes. $2.25. 
Waeat 

Food Research Institute. A national wheat-growers’ co-opera- 
tive, its problems, opportunities and limitations. Stanford 
Univ. Bibl. footnotes. pap. $1.50. (Wheat studies, v. 2. 
no, ° 

Larson, H. M. The wheat market and the farmer in Minne- 
sota, 1858-1900. Columbia. 8p. bibl. $4. (Studies in hist., 
ec. and public law no. 269). 

Wiuson, Woovrow 

Woodrow, Wilson. The new democracy; presidential message 
addresses, and other papers (1913-1917); 2v., ed. by Ray 
Stannard Baker and William FE. Dodd. Harper. 46p. bibl. $8. 


Women—Japan 
hood. Deran. Bibl. 


Aircraft and commerce in war. Longmans. 


W. L., comp. The theory and practice of public 
A selected list. Boston: General Theological Library. 


worship. 
April 1926. p. 14-20. 


Bulletin. 
Zoninc 
Werner, H. M. The constitutionality of zoning regulations. 
Urbana: University of [linois, Bibl. 75c. (Studies in the social 


sciences v. 21, no. 4). 


Publications Received 


Bennett, C. M. Pedro of the Black death. New 
York: E. P. Dution and Co., 1926. 349p. front. 


Bowman, Charles E., and Atlee L. Percy. Prin- 
ciples of bookkeeping and business. | Elementary 
course. New York: American Book Co., 1926. 286p. 


illus. 

Foerster, Robert F., and Else H. Dietel. Employee 
stock ownerships in the United States. Princeton: 
Princeton University (Industrial Relations Section of 
the Department of Economics and Social Institutions), 


1926. 174p. $2; paper $1.50. 


The Library Journal 


‘Hutchinson, Winifred Margaret Lambert. Orpheus 
with his lute. Stories of the world’s springtiny. |)|,. 
trations by Dugald Stewart Walker. New York: Lane. 
mans Green and Co., 1926. 300p. 7 


Johnson, Burges. Earring a living by the pen. Yo. 
cational opportunities in journalism for young \omey 
Compiled from the testimony of two hundred \ouy. 
women college graduates who have found practical 
uses for their skill in writing. Poughkeepsie: \ ..,, 
College. 1926. 9%6p. 50c. 


Lane, F., and A. Pieritz, Deutsch fiir Auslin 4 
grammar and reading book for those who wish to leary 
German. Hamburg (Dovenhof, 8): Walter Bayer 
$1.40. (Bangerts Auslands-Biichere), 
NO. 21). 


Simpson, Cora E. A joy ride through China fur th 
Nlurses} A[ssociation of] China}. Shanghai (C445 
Honan Road): Kwang Hsuch Publishing House. 249. 
14p. illus. $3. 


Lush, Mary. Progressive kindergarten methods 
Melbourne and Sydney: Lothian Publishing Co. (92. 
17Ip. illus. 6s. 


Pitman, Norman Hinsdale. Dragon lure: A « 
mance of Peking in the days of Yuan Shih-Kai.  |}I)s. 
trations by Li Chu-t’Ang. Shanghai: The Commercia! 
Press, 1925, 318p. 


McNeil, Everett. Daniel Du Luth. or. Adventurine 
on the Great Lakes, . . . Tale told by Daniel Greysolon 
Du Luth of the . . . journey . . . in canoes from \ont. 
real through the Great Lakes. New York: BE. P. Dut. 
ton and Co., 1926. 


McElroy, Margaret J. Adventures of Johnny YT. 


Bear. With drawings by James Daugherty 
York: E. P. Dutton and Co., 1926. 105p. $1.50. 


Library Opportunities 
POSITIONS WANTED 


New York librarian wishes winter engagement in 
Louisiana, Florida, or West Indies. Expert catalozer. 
executive experience, book reviews and library pul 
licity, reference and research. Private librarie- cata 
loged. D. A. 16. 

Technical librarian. Young man, college graduate. 
with excellent experience in a large technical library 
and elsewhere, desires responsible position. N. \W. 16. 

Library school graduate with ten years’ experience in 
special libraries in economics, industry, enginerring. 
business, German and French, seeks position in a spe 
cial or business library. R. R. 16. 

Librarian, trained and experienced in all branches 
of library work, wishes good position. I. I. 16. 

Wanted: Trained librarian for extension work with 
schools. Population of city 72,000; salary $1400. Ad. 
dress President of the Library Board, Warder Publi 
Library, Springfield, Ohio. 


POSITIONS OFFERED 

Cataloger wanted in a_ public library three 
from New York City. Applicant must have Jibrary 
school training. Salary, $1800. Address G. B. 16. 

Wanted, a children’s librarian and a reference libra. 
rian in a Public Library in a middle west town ol 
about 35,000. College and library school training re 
quired. Apply, Librarian, Public Library, Oshkosh. 
Wisconsin. 

Wanted, a general assistant in reference library in 
a small southern town. Must have library school train 
ing or two years’ experience in cataloging. \I. |. 16 
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PERIODICAL NOTES 


{ Classified List of Magazines, With Some Special Features for 1927 Announced by Publishers 


CLASS MAGAZINES 


America, 4847a Grand Central Terminal, 
New York 

\ national weekly, which is the most widely quoted 
Catholic publication in the English language. Con- 
tributions are received from authors and correspondents 
in all parts of the globe. America is a general rep- 
resentative organ built up each week by skilful hands 
in every region of the world, bureaus of information 
ling established in all leading cities. The paper 
js an authoritative exponent of Catholic views, and is 
regarded as such by the Catholic and non-Catholic 
reading public. Single copies. 10 cents: yearly sub- 


scription, $4 


Children, the Magazine for Parents, 
353 Fourth Ave., New York 

{ new monthly magazine for mothers and fathers, 
bringing sound fact and information of help in raising 
healthy, successful children from the crib to college. 
Famous child doctors, educators, psychologists, ethical 
leaders. food and fashion experts are numbered among 
the editors and contributors, guaranteeing its reli- 
ability and wide interest. Discipline, health, morals, 
education, recipes, menus, patterns, books for children 
and parents, movies, entertainment, child study pro- 
grams——every article is simply and popularly written 
and as charmingly illustrated as the fiction that is also 
part of each issue. Single copy price, 25 cents. Yearly 
subscription price, $2.50. Canadian postage free. 


Christian Herald, Bible House, 45 Fourth Ave., 
New York, N. Y. 


Half the world is starving to death—spiritually. If, 
as Lady Astor says, “the only purpose of life is a strug- 
gle from the material to the spiritual,” cultivation ot 
the religious impulse is more than a duty—it is a 
PRIVILEGE. Thus Christian Herald (founded 1878) 
supplies a WANT in every life. That’s why it is loved 


_by plain folks in nearly a quarter million substantial 


American homes. A subscriber writes: “Christian Her- 

ald contains just the spiritual food we need.” The 

American Tract Society calls it “the outstanding in- 

terdenominational religious weekly of our country.” 

Mr year (52 issues) $2.00. Special rate to libraries 


Harper's Bazar, 119 West 40th St., New York 


An illustrated monthly magazine of the smartest 
fashions, of fiction and of society. In fashions its rap- 
port with the French dressmakers and with cosmopoli- 
tan society, its shrewd forecasts, and its distinguished 
taste have put it in a class by itself. As the ultimate 
in Style, drawn and photographed by the world’s fore- 
most fashion artists, it should be available in libraries. 
It is the only smart fashion magazine which publishes 
hetion, First to publish “Gentlemen Prefer Blondes,” 
by Anita Loos, it is now publishing a sequel, as well 
as other novels and short stories. New books, the 
stage, Shopping, schoel and travel bureaus. Its new 
editor is Charles Hanson Towne. Single copies, 50c. 
Yearly subseription price, $4.00. 


The Independent, 10 Arlington St., 


Boston, Mass. 


“America’s Most Quoted Weekly.” Recommende:d 
by the American Library Association. Brief, authori- 
tative articles and reviews, with a concise and ae- 
curate summary of the week’s news, make THe INpeE- 
PENDENT of special value to the small library. It is, 
as its name implies, free from all bias and prejudice. 
tied to no party, obligated to no cause save that of 
honest journalism. The average issue carries twenty- 
five illustrations of news and general interest. A 
sample copy of the current number will be sent gladly 
upon application. Yearly subscription. $5.00. 


International Studio, 119 West 10th St.. 
New York 


This leading monthly magazine of the fine arts is 
now more than ever indispensable to libraries. Since 
last January it has become par excellence a collectors’ 
magazine. Already it has made notable contributions 
by its research, and has increased its influence with 
connoisseurs. At the same time it has deepened in 
human interest and has widened its public. The new 
International Studio is larger than the old, with finer 
reproductions, including magnificent color-plates. It 
covers all branches of art, all countries and periods. 
including contemporary work. Single copies, 75 cents: 
yearly subscription price, $6.00. 


Japan—Magazine of Overseas Travel. 
551 Market Street, San Francisco 

A lavishly illustrated = monthly travel journal 
founded 1910. Covers history, arts, crafts, culture, liter- 
ature, religions, customs, homelife, political and social 
economy of Japan, China, Philippines and Orient, in ar- 
ticles by preeminent authorities. Fach issue carries 8 to 
12 pages pictures in addition to eight page art feature 
section in colors. Japan’s high-class engravings and 
beautiful makeup appeal to geography students, art and 
travel clubs, histery classes and general readers, mak- 
ing an appreciated addition to any library list. It is 
lowest priced publication of its kind. 15 cents copy. 
$1.50 per year. Special subscription offer until No- 
vember 15th, $2.50 for two years. 


Nature Magazine, 1214 16th N. W.. 
Washington, D. C. 


A monthly magazine that should be in every Public. 
Private and School Library in America. One of the 
most beautiful and attractive publications of today. 
Contains beautifully illustrated articles, by leading 
authorities on birds, animals, trees, flowers, fish, rep- 
tiles, astronomy, geology, and other Nature subjects. 
Scientifically accurate although written in a_ readily 
understood language. Appreciated by all lovers of 
nature and the out-of-doors. Children enthuse over its 
profuse illustrations and adults delight in its enter- 
taining and instructive articles. Without an equal in 
its field. Single copies. 35c.: yearly subscription, $3.00. 


Photo-Era Magazine, Wolfeboro, New 
Hampshire 


A monthly magazine particularly addressed to the 
educated, refined man or woman who uses a camera 
or makes amateur motion-pictures. We also appeal to 
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the schools and colleges, scientific laboratories and 
large industrial establishments. We publish illustrated 
articles of practical value, book-reviews, inspirational 
items, news-events and helpful suggestions—all deal- 
ing with photography and how to get the most pleasure, 
profit and recreation from it. We conduct two monthly 
competitions for the Advanced and Beginning amateur 
photographers. Our regular and editorial contributors 
are noted for their practical knowledge, interesting 
material and inspirational literary style. Single copies, 
25 cents; subscription, $2.50. 


The Playground, 315 Fourth Ave., New York 


A monthly magazine, published by the Playground 
and Recreation Association of America, devoted exclu- 
sively to a discussion of the various phases of the rec- 
reation movement. It contains articles on games, 
handicraft. tournaments, athletics and other playground 
activities, community drama, music, community-wide 
celebrations, social recreations, layout and equipment 
of playground, recreation buildings and other facilities. 
Developments in local communities are described. A 
column of book reviews keeps the reader in touch 
with the literature of the movement. One copy each 
year is devoted to the year book reporting recreation 
developments throughout the country. Single copies 
25c.; yearly subscription $2; $1.80 to libraries. 


Poetry: A Magazine of Verse, 232 East Erie 
Street, Chicago, Illinois 


One of the few indispensable magazines to the stu- 
dent of contemporary literature. The principal and 
oldest exponent in English of the highest literary art. 
Issued monthly. C. B. Roden, Librarian of the Chicago 
Public Library, writes as follows: “This is the season 
when libraries are making up their magazine sub- 
scriptions fo? the coming year. Demand is an im- 
portant factor in our decisions, but occasionally we 
are able to afford the luxury of deciding upon merit 
alone and of allowing demand to follow after. This 
might well be one of those occasions. It is with the 
object of extending its influence and of spreading its 
gospel of beauty over a wider circle that Poetry seeks 
to bring its claims to the attention of librarians.” 
Sample copies upon request. 


Radio World, 145 W. 45th Street, New York 


The only national weekly radio paper. It is pub- 
lished every Wednesday and contains the latest news 
of radio science, entertainment and business from two 
to six weeks earlier than the monthlies. Every issue 
full of hookups, service articles, technical and human- 
interest pictures, etc. Radio World receives a very 
large percentage of renewal subscriptions, everybody 
seems to like it. 15¢. per copy (sample on request) : 
86 per year (52 nos.); $3 six months; $1.50 three 
months. 


Theatre Arts Monthly, 119 West 57th Street, 
New York, N. Y. 


A magazine for every lover of the theatre, the arts, 
and literature, stimulating to cultivated readers gener- 
ally, and indispensable to communities in which 
dramatic activity of any kind plays a part. It contains 
reviews of the New York Stage, news of Little Theatre 
productions and of noteworthy theatre events through- 
out the world; acting, play writing, directing, stage 
design and production; one-act plays, theatre book 


The Library Journal 


reviews, always over 20 beautiful illustrations. [ts ¢op. 
tributors include George Pierce Baker, Gordon (raj 
Walter Prichard Eaton, Norman-Bel Geddes, Rojo, 
Edmond Jones, D. H. Lawrence, Kenneth Macgoway 
Lewis Mumford, Stark Young, etc. Single Copies 7 
cents; yearly subscription, $4.00. 


Theatre Magazine, 2 W. 45th St., New York 


For 25 years the ONE Magazine of the Stage, 4 
monthly periodical devoted exclusively to the Theatre 
and Motion Pictures. In Theatre Magazine, that de. 
lightful place of mystery and romance—the Theatre 
is spread before the eyes of your readers—-every Jas 
interesting phase of it, from serious and frivolous lis. 
cussions of the drama and the movies, to the last wor! 
in scenic effect. Beautifully illustrated with exquisit: 
half-tone reproductions of scenes from the best plays 
and pictures, and intimate photographs of favorite 
players. One librarian wrote us: “Your magazine js 
practically read to ‘death.’ It is the most popular mag. 
azine we carry. It is an invaluable reference’ hook of 
the Stage and the Drama.” Single copy. 35c.: year 
subscription, $4.00. Sample copy on request. — 


Thought, 4847b Grand Central Terminal. 
New York 


In June, 1926, this new quarterly of the sciences ani 
letters appeared. It is edited by members of the 
Society of Jesus and is intended, to be a review of 
current thought and modern problems, and a clearing. 
house for scholarly work. It will carry articles of 
sustained and thoughtful character presenting the sub- 
ject in an analytical and constructive manner. It will 
be in touch with the latest findings in every branch. 
securing the best work of the best writers and students, 
It plans to reach the small and select group which 
formulates the thought of the people from university 
chair and lecture platform. Single copies. $1.25: yearly 
subscription, $5. 


Town & Country, 119 West 40th St.. New York 


An illustrated journal of society, country life. the 
fine arts, travel and sport. Its traditional place in 
American society goes back to its founding, eight 
years ago, by the sophisticated New Yorker, N. P. 
Willis. That unique position is maintained today }\ 
Town & Country’s intimate expression of the interests 
of a cultivated leisure class. Also by the richness of 
its photographs and color-plates, of great houses. and 
gardens here and abroad; of works of art from private 
collections; of polo, hunting, yachting, golf, ete.; and 
of personages important by birth or by achievement. 
News of books, plays. the stage. fashions. Appears 
twice a month. Single copies fifty cents. Subhserip 
tion price, $7.50 a year. 


Yachting, 25 West 43rd St.. New York 


A monthly publication deveted entirely to the inter- 
ests of all who love sport on the water. National in 
scope, it contains complete, interesting and accurate 
accounts of every important yachting event in this 
country. Edited by yachtsmen for yachtsmen. it is 
replete with designs and photographs of all new yaciits 
under construction, model yachts and historic ves-els 
of every description. It is of interest to the tyro as 
well as to the experienced yachtsmen. Fiction stories 
hy well known authors. Sample copy will be sent upon 
request. Single copies 35c., yearly subscription $4. 
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Industrial Education Magazine, 237 No. Monroe 
Street, Peoria, Illinois 


For more than twenty-five years this magazine has 
reflected the best current thought on the manual arts 
and industrial education in public schools. It dis- 
cusses a great variety of questions pertaining to selec- 
tion of subject matter and methods of teaching. It fur- 
nishes teachers and students of shopwork and draw- 
ing with numerous shop problems presented in_ the 
ferm of working drawings accompanied by working 
directions. These problems include woodworking, 
metalworking, mechanical drawing, machine shop 
work. electricity, printing, farm mechanics, auto me- 
chanics. concrete work, toy making and several art 
crafts. . Published monthly. Subscription price, $2.00 
a year: single copy, 30 cents. 


The Journal of Educational Research, 
Bloomington, 


The ofheial organ of the Educational Research Asso- 
ciation. Uts reputation is based on its reports of what 
is being done to adapt and apply the results of educa- 
tional research to school conditions. The practical 
value of bringing the latest findings in research within 
the reach of the teacher in service, makes The Journal 
of Educational Research an important part of the 
professional reading of ambitious teachers. The miaga- 
zine is published monthly except during July and 
August. The subscription price is $4.00 a year; single 
copy. 50c. 


Journal of Home Economics, 1211 Cathedral 
Street, Baltimore, Md. 


Every library wishing to serve the public by supply- 
ing the demand for information on child care and 
training. home management, family budgets, nutrition. 
clothing problems, and all matters pertaining to better 
living in the home, the school, and the community, 
will have the Journal of Home Economics on_ its 
magazine shelves. The Journal discusses the problems 
of modern homemaking and the economic, social, and 
civic responsibilities of the home; records the results 
of investigation and research and points out their rela- 
tion to better living conditions. Single copy 25 cents, 
yearly subscription $2.50. 


Normal Instructor and Primary Plans, 
Dansville, N. Y. 


A magazine, published monthly (except July and 
August), for teachers of all the grades and rural 
schools. It supplies teaching plans, material, methods, 
and aids for class room use in the elementary grades. 
There is a wealth of primary material and a corre- 
spondingly large amount of material for intermediate 
and upper grades. Each issue (100 or more pages) in- 
cludes a full-color reproduction of an accepted _pic- 
ture for Picture Study, large poster patterns, seat work, 
coloring card, ete. Several pages of school enter- 
lainment material appear in every number. Contribu- 
tors are successful teachers and leading educators. 
Single copies 25c, yearly subscription, $2. 
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Progressive Education, 10 Jackson Place, 
Washington, D. C. 


A quarterly journal published by the Progressive 
Education Association, which seeks to act as a clear- 
ing house for those achievements or experiments in the 
educational field, which tend to establish better under- 
standing and environment for child development. 
Each issue is devoted to a special topic, ‘such as 
Individual Instruction, The New Child Study, Creative 
Expression in Art, ‘etc., and in addition there are 
Foreign Notes, Book Reviews, News of the Schools. 
and Correspondence. Single copies, 50 cents. Yearly 
subscription, including membership in the Association, 


$2.00. 


Sermons, The Monthly Anthology, Astor Court 
Bldg., New York 


A monthly anthology of selected sermons containing 
the outstanding contributions to current religious 
thought as expressed by the leading preachers of the 
day. Its readers are kept informed of the finer ex- 
pressions of religious conviction and their application 
to the individual and community at large. A com- 
pendium of the more significant sermons of the month 
inspires fresh thinking along homiletie lines and by the 
mutual exchange of religious ideas serves as an au- 
thentic record of the spiritual life of the nation. 
Single copies, 35 cents, or $3 per year. 


BUSINESS AND TRADE 


Barron’s, 44 Broad Street, New York, N. Y. 


Barron’s is edited by C. W. Barron, publisher of 
the Wall Street Journal and Boston News Bureau, and 
head of the greatest financial news-gathering organ- 
ization in the world. In Barron’s is given the cream 
of the news gathered, analyzed and edited by this ex- 
pert company. Every week Barron’s provides (its 
readers with a generous amount of the raw material 
from which profitable investments are made. If the 


investor will study the searching analysis of income. 


account and balance sheet, the concise corporate his: 
tory, the suggestions and counsel Barron’s gives each 
week he will shortly be well equipped for profitable 
investment action. Subscription rates: $1.00 a month, 
$10.00 a year. 


Manufacturing Industries, 15 East 26th St., 
New York 


A monthly journal of importance to every large 
public library, and to business sections desirous of 
serving the business men of the community. It is 
devoted solely to the practical management and admin- 
istration work of running a manufacturing business 
to secure successful operation. All articles are thorough 
and specific. Contributors are prominent, experienced 
managers of the country’s best-known manufacturing 
concerns. In addition to the articles, each month’s 
issue contains a special guide-index to the best infor- 
mation on manufacturing management in current issues 
of various periodicals. Single copies 50c., yearly sub- 
scription 3 
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The Library Journal 


The Mt. Pleasant Branch of the Washington, D. C., Public Library—The “Browsing Room.” 


The “ENDURING QUALITY” of 
Library Bureau Equipment 


Years give the greatest test of all things. 
In the library the years tell not only the 
strength and endurance of furniture and 
equipment, but also its good taste, its con- 
formity to lasting standards of beauty and 
harmony. 

In both these respects the furniture and 
equipment of Library Bureau are unexcelled. 

Much Library Bureau equipment of the 
past is still in use. A librarian writes us, 
“On our 25th anniversary, we take satis- 
faction in the enduring quality of Library 
Bureau furniture.”’ 

Such satisfaction is of two kinds. The 
pieces that were installed so long ago still 
contribute to the atmosphere of the library 
as a cultural center. In addition, such fur- 
niture has conserved the library's funds. 


By keeping constantly abreast of all 1:- 
brary progress, Library Bureau holds the high 
a 
regard of the library profession. Its experi- 
ence with the problems of library equipment 
and library method is cheerfully shared with 
all who are in library work. Your ques- 
tions will have prompt attention. Address 
them to the Library Division, Library Bu- 
reau, 118 Federal Street, Boston, Mass., 
380 Broadway, New York City, or 214 West 
Monroe Street, Chicago, Ill. Pacific Coast 
Distributors, McKee & Wentworth, 759 So. 
Los Angeles St., Los Angeles. Calif., 39 Sec- 
ond St., San Francisco, Calif., or 447 Dex- 
ter Horton Bldg., Third Ave. and Cherry 
St., Seattle, Washington. 


Bureau 


Division of Rand Kardex Bureau 


Rand Kardex Library Bureau 


Safe-Cabinet Globe-Wernicke 
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